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Editor's note; Spatial orientation is a matter of general concern since 
f us live and move about in a world of fixed objects: The author pre- 
ts a study of the spatial orientation of school children in the later ele 
tary school grades. 

of us live in a world of objects many of which have fixed positions. 
continually reacting to the spatial patterns formed by these objects. 
mily residence is at the corner of the block, the grocery is opposite 


» station, the lost tourist is instructed to go one block west and two 


orth to reach the hotel, the sun appears in the eastern sky, etc. Pre- 


ly our happiness and our success are in part dependent upon our 


to gain control over the spatial patterns of the objects with which 


me in contact in our daily activities and to move efficiently among 


[he investigation herein reported had for its purpose the study of the 


of children in the later elementary school grades to exhibit spatial 


tation. By spatial orientation is meant 


} 


the localization of objects in imagination either with reference to 


to one another, or fixed, standard directions.’ 


It will be noted that three methods of localization are suggested in 


man’s definition, namely—location of objects with reference to oneself ; 


ition of one object with reference to a second object, the location of 


h is assumed to be familiar; and location of objects by use of a system 


Abstract of a dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirement 


legree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Michigan. (April 1936) 


Freeman, Frank N. Psychology of the Common Branches (Boston: Houghton 


0., 1916), P 164 
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of fixed directions. According to Freeman the genetic development of orien ) p 
tation follows a series of stages which approximates the order in which the 
methods were just presented. 
The study concerned itself with the measurement of the ability of 
children to deal with three phases of spatial orientation. First, ability to 
designate directions in space; second, ability to describe the spatial arrange 
ment of familiar places, streets, etc. in terms of the conventional system of 
fixed direction and in terms of location in space with reference to the 
subject; third, ability to maintain one’s orientation during travel. A mor 
detailed description of the test will be given in later sections. 


The writer has collected numerous statements from parents and teachers 
which describe their difficulties in orientation. According to their testimony 
defective orientation seems to be traceable to the persistence of incorrect 
patterns developed in the elementary grades. For the most part these pat 
terns were developed in fixed situations: i.e. several years of school experience 
in a seat which faced east, or years of instruction from a map which hung 
on south walls on a schoolroom. The attitude of an adult who is confused in 
habits of orientation and the common remedy is well illustrated by the 
following letter which was received by a county school commissioner i: 


Southern Michigan. 


ee a A 


When a child I attended this same school, and when it came to geog 
raphy got mixed on directions. Then a county school com. was the in 
stigator of refurnishing and reseating the school house, the seats facing 
north. The school house burnt not long after and the present one was built 
The officers, much like Will Carleton’s The School Master's Guests, insisted 
on putting the seats back as in the other house. Would there be any way 
the pupils could face north while studying their lessons in geography. Should 
this be out of place, please excuse it and do not mention it. 

Sincerely interested 
0 ee 





The importance of developing ability to orient oneself correctly has 
long been stressed in geography textbooks. As early as 1813 Cummings 
prefaced his first book as follows: 


In teaching geography, let the pupils sit (sic) with their faces toward 
the north. Trifling as this may appear, it is of great importance --- --- 
aise Learners should always be required, for a considerable time at least 
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f orien point out the place asked, either with their finger, or something else they 
ich the y hold in their hand for the purpose.’ 

Later nineteenth century textbooks used illustrations to help children 
lity of ections in mind; for example, pictures of the compass or an arrange- 
ility to f lines to represent the compass points. The association of directions 
rrange bodily positions illustrated by the use of pictures was used. The 
item of ng excerpt from old texts are typical of the latter method: 

» +h . . - . 

tO th If you stand with your right arm towards the East, West will be on your 
L_ More ft hand, North will be before you and South behind you.? 
act PREVIOUS STUDIES 
mony A survey of the literature on the general topic of orientation reveals 

Orrect the majority of articles deal with some phase of teaching directions to 
e pat en. A few studies are available, however, which do report attempts 
rience ure the ability of either children or adults in dealing with directions. 

hung rticular studies which have a direct bearing upon the present in- 
sed it ition are summarized here. For convenience of discussion they are 
y the ped under the following headings: (1) Studies with adults as subjects; 
er it ) Studies with children as subjects. 

ld ith Adults as Subjects 

Perhaps the most important and the most scientific study in the field 
peog : ; : 

4 discussion was carried on by Trowbridge and financed by the New 
ai Academy of Science.* His purpose was to study the methods of orien- 

ised by adults. He introduces his article with the general statement 
WwW 


here appears to be two radically different methods; one used by 
ed man, the other chiefly by living creatures of a lower order. The 
ner, which employs the points of the compass, is acquired artificially by 
ition. It is proposed to call this the ego-centric method. The latter is 
| not only by birds, beasts, fish, insects, etc., but also, in all probability 
ng children and by a large proportion of mankind living in an un- 


Cummings, J. A. Introduction to Modern and Ancient Geography (Boston 


* Warren, D. M. Common School Geography (Philadelphia: Cowperthwait and 


1868). p. 6 


,9 r 
lrowbridge, C. C. “Fundamental Methods of Orientation and Imaginary Maps,’ 
XXXVIII (Dec. 19, 1913), pp. 888-897. 
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civilized state. In this system of orientation, the points of the compass play 
tle if any, part and it may be designated as the domi-centric method 


Trowbridge 


“* 


s data were collected from sketches made upon large cit 


s of paper. New York City was represented in the center of the cir 
ind ea h subj ct locate 


ents and college teachers were used as subjects. Trowbridge analyze 


ited several distant places with reference to it. Grad 


e sketches made by his 27 subjects and worked out the apparent arrang 
nt of places as imagined by each. 

[hese imagined patterns which he terms “imaginary maps” are to | 
tinguished from the correct patterns which are recognized by an individ 
he reflects a moment. Trowbridge reported finding four major type 

nar ps among his subjects: (1) Persons of a fairly consistent di 

on from the correct directions for the entire circuit of the compass; (2) per 
ons W lifferent imaginary maps in different localities; (3) persons wi 
f nortl lways being directly in front of them; (4) persons wi 
1e tl listant points lie either west or east of them. Trowbi 
to 50 per cent of adults possess incorrect imaginary maps 
Ridgley reports having interviewed numerous teachers relative t 
h which they used directions.*? He estimates that fully 95 per 
iderable difficulty. It is his opinion that, in most case 
traceable to poor teaching 
Stud Child Subject 
G C rted in 1908 an informal investigation of children’s abi 
directions in map drawing of their immediate school surroundit 
He did not 1 rt the details of his investigation but presented the ger 
Children apparently have no fixed point of orientation which gu 
in drawing a map of a known area. They are nearly as likely to 
he east or the west to the top as the north. They seldom place the si 
t the top. Even when they are told where the north and south line 
the 


e schoolroom, they are generally unable to draw with correct orienta 
map of a few streets which they know intimately.? 


f he Teaching of Directions in Space and on Maps,” ] 
Geography, XX1 (1922), pp. 66-72 
Gulliver, F. P. “Orientation of Maps”, Journal of Geography, VII (1908) 
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ent investigation reported by Howe, 1300 children from kinder 


’ 


igh Grade VI were used to measure ability to use directions in 
on maps.% Each child was taken out of doors to the school 


Those who were in the kindergarten and Grades I, II, and III 
Grad ked to point north and to point east. A record was made of th 
in which they pointed and their reasons for pointing in the pai 


Nalyze 
rrang ection which they believed to be north. As each child returned to 
he was again asked to point north and to give his reasons. The 
ove Grade III were given the same tests as the younger children 
Ividu dition they were asked to indicate east on a wall map and to give 
pes of for their choice 
U eleven per cent of children who reported that they used natur 
) per h as sun, stars, etc. in determining directions were more ac 
in those who did not. The child's home, contrary to expectations 
- ttle part in his knowledge of directions. Over 60 per cent of the 
or choosing a direction as north were meaningless to the teacher 
the examining. The boys tended to exceed slightly the girls in 
H followed his investigation with a remedial program designed 


lear concept of directions in space based upon sun behavior 


termine the level at which such instruction should begin. He used 
itely 300 children in Grades I, II, and III and gave them experi 


observing the position of the sun during early morning, noon, and 


noon. The pupils were drilled on the directions associated with th 


the sun. After a ten weeks observation period the pupils were 





rby and away from the school building, being asked to point out 


lirections both in the morning and in the afternoon Approx! 


n 


50 per cent of the children in Grade I, 75 percent in Grade II, and 


ent in Grade III gave correct responses. Over 90 percent of the 
showed that the children had made deductions with regard to direc 
nd the sun’s behavior. Howe concluded that children could acquire 
oncept of directions in space especially in Grade III if proper drill 


out-of-doors nearby and away from the school 


8) Howe, F. George. “The Teaching of Directions in Space’, Journal of Geograph) 
M 1932), pp. 298 
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TESTS AND THE SUBJECTS 


This investigation has for its purpose the description and interpretatio: 
of certain orientational abilities of children in the later elementary grades 
of rural schools. The types of abilities investigated are suggested by the fou: 


major tests used. These were: 


I. Test of orientation with reference to directions in space—or the ability 
to designate the cardinal and intermediate directions by pointing 
space. 

II. Test of orientation with reference to cities in space. 

Part A. Ability to point in the direction of both distant and nearby 
cities. 
Part B. Ability to show by a simple sketch the spatial arrangeme: 
of local cities and villages 
III. Test of orientation in the community. 
Part A. Ability to indicate the direction of streets. 
Part B. Ability to give the location of stores, etc. 
Part C. Ability to indicate the directions seats face in theaters, a 
toriums, etc. 
Part D. Ability to show locations of places in a familiar city by 
constructing a single map 
[V. Test of ability to maintain orientation during travel 


It was necessary to evolve a method of recording objectively th 


sponses of the subjects as they pointed out directions in space. The techni 





used by Trowbridge for testing adults did not seem adequate for use wit! 
children. Howe's oral technique is rather slow to be used by a single 
examiner and perhaps somewhat subjective since the examiner must estimat 
the direction being pointed out by the subject's gestures. 

After much preliminary experimentation satisfactory techniques 
individual and group testing were developed. The apparatus for individua 
testing is shown in Figure I. It consists of a revolving organ stool to the 
seat of which a pointer was attached and a device for automatically indicating t 
its position. As the seat was revolved and then brought to rest with 
pointer in any given direction, an electrical connection was made throu 
a contact point suspended under the seat and touching one of sixteen co} 
plates. These plates corresponded in arrangement to the cardinal and int 


mediate directions. Before the stool could be used, it had to be orient 


with the aid of the compass in such a way that the copper plates coincided 








n 
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Figure 1. Subject being tested with apparatus used for 
individual tests of directions in space 


the directions in space. As the contact point touched any one of the 

1 circuit was completed and a light flashed on a panel before the 

to indicate the direction of the pointer. The apparatus was used 

ndividual testing during a preliminary investigation which provided 
compare with results obtained by the group test. 

For group testing a device was worked out consisting of a circular card 
about fifteen inches in diameter upon which were drawn sixteen ar- 
urranged like compass points. A pattern of arrows was placed upon 
ibject’s desk in such a manner that the top edge, which was straight, 

1 be placed in a position parellel to the front edge of the desk or table 

, used by the subject. When so placed, Arrow C pointed in the direction 

subject was facing and all the other arrows assumed directions with 
nce to it. The pattern then was in a fixed position throughout the test 

subjects could respond to questions regarding directions by merely in 


iting the labels of the appropriate arrows. For example, if a subject facing 


rth, was asked for the letter of the arrow pointing south, she would re 


1 with “P” the label of the south-pointing arrow. A subject using the 
p test is shown in Figure 2. It was a common thing for the subjects to 


Or point with their pencils or with fingers during the tests which 


uired indication of directions in space. 
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Figure 2. Subject completing a test of orientat 
with the material used for group testing 


The circular shape was used because it resembled a map less thar 
rectangular designs, and the arrow appeared more uniformly spaced wl 
corners were avoided. Letters were used in place of numbers to desig 


arrows because the subjects seemed less disturbed by the jumbled orde 





which had to be used in order to avoid the suggestion of a starting p 


or a key direction such as north 


Excepting the travel test, the group tests were administered to 173 b 
and 144 girls distributed rather uniformly through Grades V to VIII 
clusive. The subjects were from typical rural schools of southern Michigan 
In addition, the individual tests for directions in space and pointing 0 
locations of cities were used with 79 children in Grades IV and V. 

Since a familiarity with the communities in which the subjects liv 
was essential to success in certain of the tests, the years of residence in t! 
community was ascertained from each child. The mean number of y 


for both boys and girls was 9.1. Over 93 percent indicated that they ! 


lived in the community three years or over 
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since one of the questions raised for investigation was the effect of the 

the subject faced upon his accuracy in dealing with directions, it 

portant to know how constant the matter of direction faced in school 

the subjects. Therefore, each child was asked the following ques- 

How many years have you attended this school?” About half the 

attended their present school a number of years equal to or greater 

number of their present grade, i.e. five years for Grade V, etc 

S five to seventy percent had had all their geography instruction in the 
which the testing was done. 

ler to ascertain the instructional background of the subjects, a 

lysis was made of the geography texts used in Grades IV and V 


es not permit a detailed summary of the finding. There were 309 


; of the cardinal directions and 17 uses of the four intermediate 
in the descriptive material of the text for Grade IV. The direc- 
and south were used three times as often as any other direction 
re 41 occurrences of directions in the same book as a part of an 
or practice material. In the text for Grade V directions occurred in 
iptive reading matter 896 times and in exercises 80 times. The 
revealed that the pupils had had varied experiences with directions 
io geographical reading which should provide a background for at 
5 rtain of the tests. 
_— [he use of children from rural schools permitted comparison of abili 
p= hildren to use directions when seated in schools which face different 


Slightly over half the subjects faced south, about a quarter of 





north and the remaining quarter were rather evenly divided be 


ind west. The high proportion of north and south facing subjects 


be xplained by the fact that rooms are usually planned in such a way 
| provide light from either east or west. 
Miscellaneous data were collected with regard to extent of individual 


0 which might have a bearing on performance Representative 


iskea were: 


Have you spent most of your life on a farm or in the country? 

{re you a member of the Scouts? If so, how long have you been 
Der 

Do you carry a watch? 

Do you carry a compass? 

Can you tell directions by using the sun? If so, tell how you do it. 
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In addition, an attempt was made to ascertain the travel experiences 
of each child. However, most of the data proved useless since it was 
impossible to isolate individual experiences in such a way as to have positive 
evidence of their influence upon performance. 


ORIENTATION WITH REFERENCE TO DIRECTIONS IN SPACE 


Test I was designed to measure ability to point out directions in space 
After placing the cardboard pattern of arrows parallel with the front edg 
of the desk, the subjects were asked to name the direction eight of the 


arrows pointed. The eight arrows pointed out the four cardinal directions th 





1 


carefully during the test to make certain that the instructions were clearl) 
understood 

The four main directions were dealt with more accurately than were 
the four intermediate. The percentage of correct designations for each may 
be seen in Table I. There was a general improvement from grade to grad 


except for Grade VIII. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT ANSWERS BY GRADES FOR EACH DIRECTION IN SPACI - 
(Subjects: Grade V—84; VI—-103; VII—70; VIII-—59) 


Grade 
Directions —- 
V VI VII VIII | Mea 
| 
Cardinal 
North 58.3 76.7 72.9 74.5 | 70.¢ 
East 75.0 79.6 77.1 77.9 77 
South 71.4 | 74.7 72.9 77.9 74.2 
West 73.8 76.7 80.0 76.2 76.¢ 
Intermediate 
Northeast 57.1 65.0 81.4 69.4 68.2 
Southeast 60.7 66.0 75.7 74.5 | 69.2 
Southwest 59.4 65.0 80.0 64.4 | 67.2 \ 
Northwest 60.7 66.9 72.9 69.5 


The boys as a group were superior to the girls. All eight directions 
were correctly designated by 55 per cent of the boys, while only 38 per cent 
of the girls succeeded on all eight tests. The mean number of correct dir 
tions for the boys was 6.15 and for the girls 5.08. The critical ratio of 
difference was 4.86. The relatively poor performance of the girls is ex 
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d, in part, by the failure of eighteen of them to identify a single 
tion correctly. 
The percentage of subjects who exhibited perfect orientation with 
e to the eight directions tested when grouped according to the direc- 
ey faced in school was as follows: facing north, 69.2; facing east, 50; 
south, 35.4; facing west, 59.5. The relatively poor scores of the 
h facing subjects was anticipated by the writer, since this group appeared 
vreatly confused while they were taking the test; the confusion seemed 
1used by the fact that their position was reversed 180 degrees from 
nvenient north-facing position. A position 90 degrees removed from 
did not seem to be nearly as difficult to rationalize. An analysis of 
nade on the four cardinal directions by the subjects who faced east, 
ind west, showed that nearly 60 per cent of the errors were ap- 


rently due to a confusion of map directions with space directions: 1.e. 


ren facing south tended to say they were facing north, etc. 


ORIENTATION WITH REFERENCE TO CITIES IN SPACE 


In order to determine the extent to which the children could indicate 
ition of cities in space, two tests were devised. In one test the subjects 
sked to point out the location of 20 cities by use of the pattern of 
; already described. This test was comparable to asking a person to 
out locations of cities by gesturing. In the other test the subjects were 
1 to make a simple sketch to show the arrangement in space of a 
r of cities within a radius of 40 miles. 


ut Locations 


The test which required pointing out of locations included twenty 
of which ten were in Michigan and the rest were the larger cities of 
United States. For convenience of reference the two groups of cities 
be referred to as “local” and “distant”’. 

[he fore exercise and the oral directions were carefully planned to 


phasize that the locations were to be pointed out according to direct 


Practice was given in the use of the arrows in locating nearby 
iliar places. 


In the interpretation of the responses on this test, the question arises 


to just what are the limits within which one may consider an answer as 
ing correct. The pattern of arrows used in the test, indicated sixteen direc- 
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tions, varying 2214 degrees from each other. It seems reasonable to assume 
yins : 


A 
that an error of 2214 degrees on either side of the best answer that could 
be obtained from a map, should be considered as acceptable or correct. This 
means that a response, to be considered correct, must be within the 4: 
degree sector in which the true answer is found. For example, if north were 
the best direction, either north-northeast or north-northwest were als 
accepted as correct 

In tabulating the data as to the relative accuracy in pointing out t 
locations the ‘‘distant’’ and “local” cities were considered separately. The 
locations of the former, the ‘‘distant’’ cities, were undoubtedly learne 
largely from maps, while locations of “local’’ or Michigan cities may hay 
been learned from travel and from maps. 

Only two of the distant cities—New York and Chicago—in the list were 
attempted by over 80 per cent of the subjects, the average for the ten 
being 68 per cent. As can be seen from Table II, just one third of th 
attempted responses were correct. A comparison of the results obtained 
the individual technique with those obtained by the group tests show 
ritical ratio of .10 indicates no significant difference and suggests that th 
group tests were reliable 

The boys were able to point out more locations than the girls but whe 


accuracy of responses were compared, there was no significant difference 


TABLE Il 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS ATTEMPTING AND GIVING CORRECT ANSWERS 
FOR THE “DISTANT” CITIES 


(Number of subjects—317) 


Attempted Correct 
City 

Number Percentags Number Perce 
Chicag« 280 88.3 115 36 
New York 262 82.7 a4 $1 
St. Louis 206 64.9 55 17.2 
Pittsburg 184 58.1 64 20.2 
Denver 205 64.7 75 23 
Boston 207 65.3 76 24 
Los Angeles 219 69.1 58 18 
New Orleans 197 62.1 62 19 
Philadeiphia 186 58.7 45 14.1 
San Francisc 21! 66 .6 78 24.¢ 


Mear , 215.6 68.0 72.7 22.9 
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Assume . The hesitancy with which the girls responded was apparent during the 
wan istration of the test. 
. Thi 


The subjects who faced north were twice as accurate in pointing out 
ns as were subjects seated in any of the other three directions. A 
son was made of the accuracy of the locations made by the subjects 
srouped according to the directions they faced during the test. The 
ff Los Angeles are presented here as representative of the distant 


pointing out the location of Los Angeles, the north-facing subjects 
siderably more accurate than the other groups. The three directions, 
west-southwest, and southwest, were designated by over 60 per cent 


bjects of this group. Relatively small percentages were shown for 

| wane r directions. There was then a very definite direction associated with 

Angeles by the north-facing group. 

The east-facing group divided their answers between a general north 

tion and the southeast direction. Northwest would be expected as 

mse if the subject considered the direction he was facing as north. 
rong location suggests an “imaginary map” which is based on an 

0 degrees due to repeated experience in seeing the map with the 
the east. The writer is unable to account for the relatively large 
tion of southeast answers. 

The placement of Los Angeles by the south-facing group shows the 
of two directions by most of the subjects—east and west. The west 
ent is satisfactory for this is the correct general direction. The east 

might be interpreted as the result of an “imaginary map.” To 

ts facing south, Los Angeles appears to the left side of the map. The 
in space to the left of a south-facing subject would be east. There 
finite suggestion here of two main types of “imaginary maps.” One 
s with reality and the other is reversed 180 degrees from the true 
he latter type is undoubtedly related to the repeated experience in 

: ; the map of the United States in a position which is reversed 180 

from the correctly oriented map. 
[he “‘local’’ cities were located with slightly greater accuracy than were 


tant cities. Table III presents the number and per cent of correct 


for the local cities 
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TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS ATTEMPTING AND GIVING THE CORRECT ANSWERs 
FOR THE LOCAL” CITIES 


Attempted Correct 
{ r 
Number Percentage Number Peres 
Detroit 301 94.9 171 54 
Grand Rapids 217 68.4 58 18.4 
Kalamazoo 184 58.0 54 
Port Huron 163 51.4 50 
Flint 211 66.6 71 22.4 
Lansing 243 76.6 67 21 
Saginaw 178 56.1 77 24 
Monroe 143 45.1 42 13.2 
Jackson 247 77.9 114 
Pontiac 155 48.9 61 
Mear 204.2 64.4 76.5 24 


The relatively high degree of accuracy in placing Detroit in space 
doubt related to opportunity for actual experiences with spatial rel 
between the pupils’ home community and this city. Experience in tra\ 
experience with directions of main routes, observation of busses en 
etc., all would help to build up place associations 

Observation of the children at work during the tests and the 
sion of responses with them afterwards brought out some interpretatior 
worth noting. The strength of “imaginary maps” apparently varies 
different individuals. Some of the subjects located places incorrectly 
insisted that they were correct; others noticed their errors and corrected t! 
answers before handing their tests to the examiner. There were sul 
who used both correct and incorrect “imaginary maps’’—the correct on 
near-by cities such as Jackson and Detroit, and the incorrect one 
distant’’ cities. Frequently such subjects did not recognize that the} 
using two patterns of arrangements. They were able to ‘‘slide’’ from or 


the other without being aware of it 


Locating by Sketching 

The second test of orientation with reference to cities in space 
sisted of having the subjects make a simple map by placing dots and n 
bers to represent the spatial arrangement of sixteen cities and villag 


Michigan. All but six of the places were within a radius of ten miles 


the territory in which the testing was done. A dot in the center of 
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per showed a city which was familiar to all the subjects. This city 
is a point of reference for locating the other places. In order to con- 
factor of distance on the sketch two concentric circles were drawn 
test paper. The instructions listed the nearby places and directed that 
irrangement be shown in the inner circle and that the list of more 
places be shown in the outer circle. 
scoring the test a stencil was used for determining the segment, or 
of the circle in which any given city was placed. The exact center 
segment was one of the four cardinal directions, or one of the four 
ermediate points. The top and sides of the stencil were labeled with 
tional map directions. This stencil was placed on top of the test 
ored in such a position that the outer circle of the stencil coincided 
the outer circle of the test. Then the stencil was turned to the position 
presented north in space for the particular subject whose test 
ing scored. For example, if a subject faced south during the test, 
th sector of the stencil was placed toward the bottom of the test 
[his procedure was followed in order that a given sector on the 
would always have the same meaning in terms of a particular direc 
spite the position of the subject while taking the test. 
[here were two distinct methods of arranging answers. A subject may 
e the cities according to conventional map directions by considering the 
the page as north, the right as east, etc. Hereafter such answers will 
rred to as map answers. He may, however, attempt to visualize the 
s of the cities as they are arranged in space about him, and place 
id numbers to represent this arrangement. If a subject were facing 
he would visualize Detroit as being to his left and place a dot to 
ent it on the left side of the page. Ypsilanti would then be rep 
| in a position between Ann Arbor and Detroit. The term space 
is used hereafter to refer to such answers. If the subject were facing 
his map arrangement of the cities, and the arrangement as he 
zed it in space about him would, of course, be the same. 
Nothing in the instructions suggested the use of either method of 
sing the cities. Suggestions were deliberately left out in order to ascer- 
hich method the subjects would normally choose. It was hoped that 
thod chosen might be indicative of the subject’s orientation level. 


it was not expected that the subjects would be familiar with the loca 


all the cities, but rather that the list would provide a basis for 
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representative responses which would indicate whether the subjects h 


veloped patterns of spatial arrangement Consequently the major con 


is not with the number of cities located correctly but with the metl 
ocating and the accuracy of the attempts 
Of the 1,251 responses made by the boys, 8.2 per cent were in 
I I 


| 


orrect map sector, and 12.8 per cent were placed in either of the ad 


sectors. The space answers are distributed—30.5 per cent in the corre 


ector and 29.3 per cent in the adjacent sectors. Of the 980 respor 

the girls 5 per cent of the map answers were in the correct sector 

16.4 in the adjacent sectors. The space answers were distributed eve (C) 
per in the correct sector and adjacent sectors. It should be px 

out that there are two sectors idjoi ung the one correct sé tor, and 

the basis of chance, the answers placed in the adjacent sectors are not 

par W h those in th orrect sectors 
The ratio of space answers to map answers is approximately t 


ne. When space answers were given, a greater proportion of them 


| in the co ector than were the map answe Almost twer 
el or tne ponses could not be classed as either map or space an 
[he girls gave a slightly higher percentage of map answers thas 
; | | 
i WUyY 
The number of subjects who attempted to locate individual cities 


itly as might be expected. The best known cities were located w 


['wo children arranged correctly fourteen 


than per ¢ a icy 
Gf | hil : af . Rte 4 , 
niteen piace while several were abie to arrange only one or two 


It was observed in the previous test that as the subjects pointe 


Michigan cities they apparently located them in space without recalling 


position on a maj There was little evidence of the “imaginary maps 
A sO prol el in the results of the tests on distant cities 1€ 
ndicate that a child may locate a city with either of two patterns of 


is in mind. If the city ts relatively near he may locate it by visua 
its position in space with reference to himself. If a distant city 1s 
may place it in terms of the particular map position in © 
he has visualized it from day to day. In the latter case, if he fails to 


of the map in an orient 1 position, he then locates the city in question ¥ 


m mcorrect arrangement o! directions In mind 
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ORIENTATION IN THE COMMUNITY 


order to determine whether the children had learned to arrange 
their community according to the conventional system of fixed 
ns, Test III was incorporated in this investigation. The test required 
subjects give the location in terms of fixed directions of familiar 
either of two trading centers which were in the region in which 
| were located. The items dealt with the following: (A) locating 
blic places, etc., by telling on which side of the street each is 
(north, east, etc.); (B) giving the direction of principal streets 
ng the direction seats face in theaters, auditoriums, etc., (D) sketch 


to show how certain public buildings, parks, etc. are arranged 


was not expected that any one child would be familiar with all the 
eferred to in the test. In order to determine which of the places were 
experiences of each child, the lists of places were read orally 
miner while each child crossed out those places with which he 
familiar. To help the children decide which of the places should 
1 out, the examiner made such statements as the following— 
ut those places you could not easily find if your were in ~------ - 
1 you go right to Mack's store if you were in —---- ” When this 
mpleted the subjects proceeded to give the location of those places 
in the lists. Most of the subjects elected to use the list which 
to the larger trading center—Ann Arbor. Consequently all results 
here relate to this center. 
g familiar buildings. The first list includes such places as stores, 
theaters, and recreation centers. Over half of the places were at 


1 by three fourths of the subjects. The average percentage of places 


ted was 68 for the boys and 66 for the girls. However, both groups 
ty inaccurate in their locations: the boys succeeded in locating 23 
correctly while the girls only located 12 per cent correctly. The 
iliar place and the most often located correctly was a national 
ore. Places on intersections were especially troublesome as the 
had difficulty expressing locations involving two directions 
er ‘ 


Streei 


and bridges. The second part of the test called for 


the direction of streets and bridges. Over 80 per cent of the subjects 


iliar with the streets in the test and succeeded in giving a higher 
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percentage of correct responses than were given in the preceding part 
the test. The boys were correct on 54 per cent of their responses and t! 
girls succeeded in giving correct responses in 43 per cent of the cases 

Seats in the theaters. The third part of the test required that the subjec 
give the direction they face when seated in theaters and auditoriums, | 
proved difficult for the subjects to handle these exercises. Less than a thir 
of the attempts were correct for the best known theater. The girls 
proved less able than the boys. The former responded correctly on onl; 
per cent of the attempts while the boys were correct in 20 per 
the cases. 

Mapping. In the fourth part of the test the subjects were requ 
make a map showing the spatial arrangement of well known places 
the city limits. The list included such places as a stadium, a hospital, fa 
grounds, etc. The test was scored by using the stencil described in an « 
test. Slightly over half of the subjects attempted to locate the place 
16 per cent of the boys and 11 per cent of the girls succeeding 
attempts. 

The construction of the map caused considerable difficulty { 
subjects, particularly in the arrangement of places according to fixed 
tions when the subjects faced in a direction other than north. For ex 
it was confusing for a child facing south to make a map with north 
top. A few subjects avoided this confusion by turning the test paper 
so that north on the map coincided with the space direction, north, 
words, they oriented the map 

The results of the four sections of the test show that the subje 
for the most part failed to arrange places familiar to them into the c 
tional pattern of directions. The responses were inaccurate and often 
tradictory. Even though the subjects claimed they were familiar wit! 
places and attempted answers, they did not exhibit control over the 


conventional directions. 


ABILITY TO MAINTAIN ORIENTATION DURING TRAVEI 
Some skill in orientation is necessary when traveling. The degree 
kinds of skill needed are not well known. A person may travel extens 
without making use of the cardinal directions. He may be guided by 


eral appreciation of the spatial relations between fixed objects, or bets 


his position and his home or other familiar places 
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Part of ‘ome persons use the type of orientation in which the self is at all 
ated in terms of the cardinal directions. These fixed directions 


framework”. in which the individual relates himself and other 


Ss a 


rder to determine which type of orienting ability children would 

when tested in the out-of-doors, a field test was included in this 
yn. The test required actual travel over relatively unfamiliar terri 
specific purposes of the test were to determine (1) whether the 
ald orient themselves in terms of cardinal directions or with refer 
iliar objects, (2) the extent of the subjects’ ability, and (3) the 
encing the maintenance of orientation during travel 


routes of travel were selected in a residential section of Ann 


routes were approximately two miles in length. One followed 
lved course, including a complete circle while the second route 


sht angle turns and was slightly shorter than the first. 


rig 


rposes of testing and as points of reference, three stopping places 
ned on each route. They divided the route into approximately three 
ind formed an “L” with the third stop at the “‘toe” of the “L” 
that the three points of reference were in a simple patterned 
which, it was hoped, would be appreciated by the subjects if 
ined their orientation during the trip. 
bjects were taken in groups of four from their schools and driven 
ute by the examiner. Before each group left their school, th 
lirections were reviewed until everyone seemed oriented. The gen 
se Of the test was explained. The car was driven to the starting 
route. Then the subjects were told they had now reached the 
yf the route. A rate of approximately 20 miles per hour was 
during the travel. When the point designated as Stop 1 was 
e car was stopped while the subjects noted the location. They 
ked to note the direction of the streets, the surroundings, etc., in 
they might remember the ‘‘stop.”” A small gum label was pro 
r each child upon which he sketched the street pattern and charted 
ww the direction he faced while at the stop. When this was com 
the car was driven to Stop 2 and a procedure similar to that just 


was followed. In addition the children were asked the location 


| with reference to their present position, Stop 2. In order to obtain 
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in objective record, a pattern of arrows similar to that used in Tests 


If was used. The cardboard upon which the arrows were drawn 


temporarily placed in the ceiling of the car and each child made a notat 


is to the particular arrow which pointed toward Stop 1. 


After this exercise, the purpose of whicl 


the children were oriented with reference to Stop 1, travel over tl 

was continued. At Stop 5 the subjects were asked to answer in writ 
set of questions dealing with the direction they were facing at ¢ 

ection to their right, left, and behind them: the direction i: 
of an arrow between the stops and their reasons for believing their 

were correct. However, on the second series of tests, i.e. travel on R 
the questions were answered at each stop in place of waiting until tl 
The subjects then P iced the sketches they had made of the stop 
rcular piece of paper in what ever spatial arrangement they cons 
orrect. This sketch was intended to reveal whether the subject app: 


Ph 
} 


the pattern of the three stops and the direction he faced at each stop 


Ss 


[he results are based upon four sources of information (1) 
to the questions (2) analysis of the sketches (4) observations of cl 
luring travel 1 (4) introspective report. The results are subject 
mitations of ill sampling since 33 children were taken over R 


ind 25 over Route II. No child was taken over both routes since the 


te was plann 1 after it became apparent the first was too diffi 
} > ; — wee tel Ss) -¢ . ~+ ; LK 
e subjects Approximately O per cent of he total number were cot 


riented at Stop | but about half of these or less than 25 per cent re 
oriented until they reached Stop 3. Orientation was maintained thr 


he entire trip by eight, o t per c t of the 31 boys, and five, or 18 


‘ " 1 
cent O ne subjects were ids 
is fixed directions were concerned before they ever reached the fi: 


ven though they were aware of their directions as they left their scho 


In order to determine whether the subjects appreciate | the patte 
ite independent of cardinal directions, the two tests referred to « 


f 
} | ' 
were used: (1) indicating directions by designating the arrow which pe 


out the places in question, and (2) making a sketch to show the 


T 
A 


h was to determine whe 





W 
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idering first Route I, five of the sixteen boys and four of the 
girls, while at Stop 3, were able to choose the arrows which 
in the general direction of Stops 1 and 2. Some subjects were able 
t out one of the stops but not the other. In general, Stop 2 was more 
ted out correctly than Stop 1. 
sketches made by the subjects who trav eled over Route 1 showed 
, of the sixteen boys and four of the seventeen girls were able to 
orrect spatial relations of the three Stops. 
II was easier to follow, as can be seen by the fact that ten of 
n boys and two of the ten girls while at Stop 3, were able to desig- 
rrows which pointed to Stops 1 and 2; 50 per cent of the subjects 
1 the spatial arrangement of the three Stops. As for the sketches, 
of the fifteen boys and three of the ten girls made drawings which 
1 the general arrangement of the Stops. Of these fifteen subjects only 
ncluded in those who pointed out the stops by use of the arrows 
r of guessing, undoubtedly, operated to influence the results 
haps the designation of the three Stops tended to break the trip 
more or less independent experiences and led the subject to ignore 
ispects of the route. It is possible that a better showing would 
n made if the examiner had specifically warned the subjects before 
they would be asked to show the arrangement of the stops. This, 
might have had the effect of causing them to pay too much atten- 
ils such as curves, number of turns, etc. As will be pointed out 
h detailed attention is likely to lead to confusion, especially if a 
changes occur in rapid succession or in case of a brief lapse of 


Ale i 


is thought that the position of the sun in the sky might give the 

n a cue as to directions. Therefore, 22 of the 58 subjects were taken 
which were classified as sunny. Of these 22 subjects, seven reported 
of the sun; however, only two of these seven subjects succeeded 

the correct directions at all three Stops. Those subjects who had 
in the interview at the end of the route that they did not use the 
rged to make use of it to ascertain whether they were oriented 
to cardinal directions. This suggestion was made to fifteen 


Eleven reported that they could not tell directions by the use of the 


Four tried, but only one succeeded. The observation of the subjects 
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during the testing definitely indicated that the sum was not an important 
onsideration in their orientation. There was evidence of lack of experier 
and practice in using the sun for such a purpose. 

It was apparent during the testing that rapid shifts in the directior 
of travel proved confusing. There was a tendency for the subjects to “kee 
track”’, as they expressed it, by a sub-vocal rehearsal of the directions as the 
raveled along. A sudden turn or a lapse of attention resulted in the subj 
losing their “train of thought.’’ The process was much like that found in 
adding a column of figures, when a lapse of attention causes one t 
the subtotal before all the numbers have been added. The children were to 

uch concerned over minor variations in the direction of travel as 
enough concerned over the general pattern of the route 

Some of the subjects resorted to interesting devices to assist them 

aintaining their orientation. Two boys reported using a pencil as a pointer 
ind keeping it in a known direction throughout the trip. For example 

/f them pointed his pencil to the north as the car left his school. E 
time the car made a turn he then turned his pencil the number of degr 
necessary to keep it pointing to the north. 

One girl said she made use of her thumb nail, by writing on 
lirection in which she was traveling. When the car turned a corner 
would rub her index finger across her thumb nail to erase the old record 
would then write the new direction. Such tricks suggest that the task wa 
rather difficult and invited the use of special aids. 


COMPOSITE SCORI 


The several tests of the series all dealt with the general topic of or 
tation, but each differed materially from the other. The information ca 
for on the tests came from two major sources, (1) formal study of 
raphy and (2) experience and travel in the local community. The locatior 
of the “distant’’ cities had to be learned largely from maps, while the 
tions of neighboring cities, the spatial arrangement of places and str 
in the child’s trading center, had been acquired from direct experience 
the places, or with the roads, streets, etc., leading to them. 


In order to get a general index of the abilities measured by the test 
omposite score for each child was worked out. The composite score wa 
derived from the results of Tests I, I-A, and III. In deriving the compos 
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standard deviation for the scores of each test was used to deter- 
chting. The sigma for Test II-A was taken as a base and the 
» for the other two tests was figured in terms of the ratios of their 

this base. 

listributions of the weighted scores was fairly normal. The range 
s is marked—from 5 to 185. The superiority of the boys over 
is again evident. Six girls received scores below the lowest score 
ys and three boys made scores which exceeded the best score made 
irls. The means and sigmas of the composite scores are given in 


TABLE V 
MEAN COMPOSITE SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR Boys 
AND GIRLS ON Tests I, IIA, AND III 


| 


Critical 
Mean Ss. D. Ratio 
82.9 34.65 | 
| 4.75 
60.7 33.15 


CONCLUSIONS 


the basis of the specific findings already presented in connection 
e discussion of each test, the writer submits the following general 


ns 


vidence has been presented to show that children do not have a 
ralized notion of the cardinal directions. They may, for example, 
uth and east, but fail to identify southeast. They find it very difh- 
directions correctly in describing locations of places, etc., in their 
nters. However, when asked to point out locations of cities in 
are frequently fairly accurate—especially with near-by cities. 


[here is little evidence that children have had the necessary prelim 


ises and experiences which help them in learning directions 
the conventional pattern in mind. That east is opposite west is 


IQ 


too well known by many children who are supposed to be reading 


ns from maps daily. 


The test results show marked individual differences in orientation 
ldren. The boys respond more frequently than do the girls and, taken 
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a group, are superior. In most cases, however, the girls who do respon 
tO exercises are nearly as accurate as the boys. 

i. The direction the subjects face while taking the tests is an importas 
factor in their success. A north-facing group is distinctly superior. A sout! 
facing is inaccurate and exhibits definite incorrect “imaginary maps.” 

5. The results of the tests show that many children have two framx 
f reference—a conventional map frame for distant places and a “direct 

pet frame for relatively near-by places. Two cities, one distant 


~ 
r) 

— 

- 


one nearby, may be located in directions which are inconsistent with ea 
r. A child seated in a west-facing position may indicate that Detroit 
ck of him; i.e. to the east and at the same time place Los Angeles 
left: i.e. to the uth. His “experience frame’’ was used in the case 
Detroit, and an incorrect ‘map frame” for Los Angeles. This may be do: 
without recognizing the inconsistency 
6. One can conclude that children do not é”ow directions: they cor 


them. That is, if a child were asked to point northeast, he is likely t 


pond by calculating much as if he were asked to add two numbers. H 
likely to say, “There is north (pointing), there is east, so north 
nere - ; 

7 Those persons who have well-developed abilities with regard 


orientation seem to have the cardinal directions related to their bodily 
tion at any given time. The pattern of arrangement of the cardinal 


tions needs to be as well fixed as the associations of right-left and front-| 


IMPLICATIONS 


The results of this study carry certain implications for the tea 


; ; 
| 


1. There is real need for out-of-door exercises, observations, and 


with regard to directions. Children lack the foundational experiences n¢ 


sary to make directions in space meaningful 

There is need, if directions are to function as instruments in or: 
tation, to develop in the child a close relationship between the arra 
ment of cardinal directions and self. True, he may become lost, but 


he has identified a single direction, the rest of the pattern will com¢ 
I 


second nature 
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Experiences in all sorts of positions should be provided in order 
pattern become sufficiently generalized that one position is no more 
.geous than another. If a child has repeated experiences with the map 
though correctly oriented, he is likely to be annoyed if he is put in a 
yn which demands the use of a map in some position other than that 
he has come to prefer. As a consequence, he insists upon turning 


to put it in his favored position. For example, in the event he 


on the top being to the north, and he is reading a road map while 


in a car, in all directions excepting north, he must always turn the 
he is facing in a south-facing position he must read his map in an 
lown position. 

[he teachers must assume a great share of the responsibility for 
per orientation of the children under their instruction. During the 
the writer found instances where teachers confessed inability to state 


tions in which children were facing. 
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CAN ALL PARENTS EXPECT PHENOMENAL GROWTH 
IN THE 1.Q.’s OF THEIR CHILDREN? 


JOHN J. HARTON 


Arizona State Teachers College, Flagstaff, Arizona 


Editor's note: This is the second of two articles on the constancy 
the I. Q. in the current issue of the Journal. The author attributes su 
hanges as were observed to unreliability of the scale for very young childre: 


IN A BRIEF article in National Parent Teacher, Wellman’ leaves 


impression that there is hardly any limit to the increase in I.Q. pri 


1 with optimum opportunities for development 


4 


the child is surrounded 
i view is likely to lead many parents to discouragement and despair rat! 


than to the hope for a bright future for their children as is intend 


Wellman. 


No one would take issue with Wellman’s recommendations to 


that they do the following things for the good of their childrens’ ment 


erowth 

1. Watch 
ypportunities for their practice 

2. See that the child is free from personality difficulties which inte 


for things the child is beginning to be able to do and pro 


with mental progress 
extensions of environment 


But, there are good reasons for cautioning parents about expe 


phenomenal growth in I1.Q. even 


3. Provide 


reasons are 
the first place, it is nct wise to accept as true the 1.Q.’s of chi 


1. Int 
lerived from tests at very young ages. And more especially is that tru 
the results of the tests of twelve to fifteen years ago when Wellman | 
these investigations. Such tests do not now differentiate perfectly betv 


the average and abov verage, and a decade ago, they were not near! 


rood as they are now 
r own findings, there is reason to believe 


2. From a report of he 


the increase in I.Q. slows down remarkably when the children appr 
those ages when the test results become more reliable 


a 


(a) That may be seen from the following figure 


* Wellman, Beth L. “How the Child's Mind Grows National Parent T 


XXXII (January, 1939), pp. 17-18 

* Ibid. p. 18 

* Stoddard. G. D.. and Wellman, Beth L. Child Psychology (New York 
Macmillan Company, 1934), p. 159 
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if they do all these things. Th 
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¢ 2nd 3rd th sth éth 7th 
Yn lit 194 178 131 qo +s 9 
Figure l. Changes in I.Q. on Repeated Tests Over Three to Nine Years for 


Children Attending Preschool Two Consecutive Years or More. 
(From Wellman, 471, p. 49.) 


rhe 1.Q.’s shown in Figure 1 are for testings of children of pre-school 
six months intervals and at year intervals after that. The children had 
led pre-school two consecutive years or more, and so the first four 
iy be taken to represent very largely the results of tests of children 
» years of age. It is quite apparent that the curves show no significant 
after the 4th test. 
(b) Taking the three individual cases reported in the National Parent 
urticle by Wellman, only one of the three shows a significant 


1 Q. after the age of five years: 


I. Q. at 5 I. Q. at 10 I. Q. at 12 
126 153 not given 
167 143 143 
146 165 154 
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(c) The two cases of orphanage children who were reported are rat 
with 1.Q.’s at 114 years. Extreme caution rather than confident assert 
should accompany I.Q.’s reported for such early ages. 

3. The remarkable changes in I.Q. reported by Wellman are ba 
upon children whose background of heredity as well as environment 
been considered superior 

It would seem desirable before educators or psychologists hold 
before the general population the hope of an almost unlimited increase 
I.Q. of their children that they show: 

First, that children of known inferior background can be given 
optimum environment and without exception increase remarkably in 1.Q 

Second, that children of known inferior background either in 
orphanage or an unfavorable culture medium without exception fail 
increase markedly in 1.Q. 

Third, that children of known superior background be placed in 
rather static environment of an orphanage institution and show wif 
exception marked deterioration from obtained 1.Q. at very early ages 

Fourth, that children of known superior background without excef 
do not show marked increase in I.Q. from those obtained at very early 
with only an average American culture medium in which to deve 
lhere could be other conditions imposed on those who insist that trainis 
is the only factor in mental development, but these suggestions indi 
the chief problems.‘ 

In conclusion, there is nothing in this article intended to discourag 
parents from providing their children with the most advantageous 
roundings in which to develop. This writer agrees in full with Welln 
recommendations to parents for things to do to augment mental grow! 
and in her concluding remarks that children be encouraged to make us 
new knowledge and that they be provided with opportunities to exercis: 


their minds 


Stoddard, G. D., and Wellman, Beth L. Child Psychology (New York: T 
Macmillan Company, 1934), p. 160 
‘Simpson, B. R The Wandering I.Q Is it T For to Settle I 
lournal of Psychology, VU (1939), po. 351-367 
Simpson, B. R. “The Wandering IQ: A Continuation,” Journal of Psyc! 
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his study it was found (1) that a definite difference existed between 





A STUDY OF THE EXPERIENTIAL FACTOR ON 
INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 
E. V. BOWERS 


Dean 
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Roy C. Woops 
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M a7 57 ll ( lle Re 


note: Educationalists and psychologists have long been inter 


he experience factor in intelligence [he authors trace certain 


icies between percentile ranks and achievement to this factor 


Freshman Psychological Examination has become fairly well estab 
one means of appraisal of the student's ability to do college work 
mass education together with the greatly increased enrollment in 
rs in colleges and universities has given rise to several problems 
the administration of the tests, and the evaluation of the scores 
hese problems which needs further investigation is in regard to the 
previous experience in taking objective tests has on subsequent 
tudy was undertaken for the purpose of investigating two phases 
roblem: (1) The comparison of the scores of those freshmen who 
vious experience in taking objective tests with the scores of those 
taken one or more such tests previously; (2) The comparison of 
rades of those who had experience in taking objective tests and 

» had no such experience. 
telligence test purports to classify students according to native 
nd if variations between those with and without experience are 
may be safely assumed that some other factor is operating, and 


ispected that experience is that factor. If these variations diminish 


pear with subsequent experience with objective tests, one may con 


t the lack of experience was the causal factor of the earlier deviation 
tancy: and if the findings on subsequent trials are consistently in 
those with experience, one is justified in placing faith in his 


erienced group and the non-experienced group; (2) that the ex 


i group made a higher median score than the non-experienced group ; 
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(3) that the difference between the two groups decreased consistently 
accordance with the number of previous tests taken. This gradual and 
sistent decrease would seem to be strong evidence that previous experier 
is at least an important factor operating to cause this difference. 

The findings in this study are, by no means, to be considered as fina 
but, on the contrary, should be taken only as a step toward a more tho: 
consideration of the problems related to the procedure in the college fres 
man testing program. 

The data in this report are based upon the scores of 1734 fresh 
the four entering classes at Marshall College from September 1935 to §$ 
tember 1938 inclusive. The Carnegie Mental Ability Test, Form A 
used in 1935 and 1936 and the Schrammel—Brammer Revision of the A 
Alpha Examination was used in 1937 and 1938. Each student was 
to state on his examination blank the number of objective tests he ha 
previously 

Since a somewhat more detailed consideration was given the res 
the 1935 and 1936 scores, some of these phases will be explained fh 
these two classes there were 862 students. Table I shows the distri 


and scores according to the number of experiences 


TABLE | 


INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES IN RELATION TO THE NUMBER OF TESTS TAK 
PREVIOUSLY: CLASSES 1935, 193¢ 


Number 
of Tests 
Previous Number of 
Take Cases 
e790 
319 
123 
3 mor 18 


Of the total number, 372 who had never taken a standardized obj 
test before made a median score of 116. The group with one previ 
perience consisted of 319 students who made a median score of 122, ot 
points higher than the median for the no-experience group. There wet 
who had taken two similar tests, and they made a median score of 1 
ten points higher than the no-experience group, and four points higher 
the one-experience group. The three-experience group consisting © 


students made a median score of 128, or twelve points higher than tl 


experience group. There was little difference in the median scores betwe 


“I 
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tently ir nts with three experiences and those with more than three. The 


and f such students was also relatively small and therefore of little 


these data from scores of 862 freshmen at Marshall College, 


ng conclusions may be made 





| 
scores on Freshman Intelligence Tests definitely improve with 
, | previous experiences with objective test 
; After three or more experiences the difference is of little conse 
¢ [his does not imply, however, that all individual differences may 
merely by experience, but that it does tend to lessen the differ 
‘ 1 scores between the experienced and non-experienced groups 
ctive mental tests 
experiential influence, although not the sole cause of differences 
of the two groups, nevertheless, is of sufficient importance that 
the classification of students for administrative purposes 
fi e data thus far had shown a consistent trend in the effects of 
r was thought desirable also to col pare the scholastx grades 
ence group with those of the experience group For this 
pling of 252 students was chosen. Of this number 126 or 
previous experience wi h objective tests, and 126 or half had 
, xperience with any type of objective tests. Recourse was 
e mid-semester and final semester grades in order to see if the 
was due to native ability or experience. Had the test measured 
irrespective of experience with objective tests there should 
lifference between the medians of the two sets of data taken 
ster and at the close of the semester, because each was a randon 
th only one variable factor, namely, the previous experience 
sts. At Marshall the grading system is such that when re 
lity points, A is equal to three points, B is equal to two points, 
0 one point. D is passing but does not carry a point value 
points at mid-semester, as computed for this study, however 
part of the official record from which the final points and grades 
: but as here used ar comp ted for statistical purposes only 11 
the quality of work done in the first semester, at Marshall Col 
ul lad native ability been as pronounced as the record shown by the 
et nce test would indicate, there should be as marked a variation be 
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tween the two groups at the semester end as at mid-semester. If ind 


differences accounted for the variation in the intelligence scores of the ty 
the final semester grade should vary to an even greater degree thar 


pre UPS, 


the mid-semester grade. In fact, the group without objective test exp 


that had scored lowest on the intelligence test made more rapid gain tl 


that with previous experience with such tests. Scholastic grades at Marsha 


erout 


College indicated that the apparent differences between the two gi 


ilmost disappeared at the end of the semester. In short, the conclusion 
inescapable that the median differences between the initial groups as 
by the intelligence test were traceable not to native capacity but to 
of experience with the type of measuring instrument used. The r 


this phase of the study are given in Table II 


ivid 


4 


TABLE Il 
4 COMPARISON OF THE No-EXPERIENCE GROUP AND THE ONE-EXPERIENCE 
IN RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES AND SCHOLASTIC GRADE 
No 
Experience Ex pe 
. é lents 126 
Median Scor : 12 
\ iz ts pe edit hour at mid-semester 1.0 
\ | pe redit hour, final ’ 1.2 
nts per credit hour from mid-semester to fir 0.2 


Summarizing the data from this table it is found 


1. The median score for the no-experience group was 123, an 


one-experience group was 126 


[he no experience group for the first half-semester made an 
per credit hour: but at the end of the semester the gr 


per credit hour, a net increase of 0.2 poit 


5 The one ex} erience group for the first half semester made 
erage of 1.2 points per credit hour; and at the end of the seme 
iverage of 1.3, or an increase of 0.1 points, as compared with an 


of 0.2 points for the no-experience group 
i. Twice the improvement between mid-semester and final gra 


found in the point average of the no-experience and the one-ex] 


group in favor of the no-experience group. This ability to improve 


sufficient time has elapsed for the student to become oriented seems 


7, 
iLO 


stet 
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hat lack of previous experience in taking objective tests 
in part for the differences in scores obtained by the 


from the 1937 and 1938 scores show the same general 
increase in test scores in relation to experience. Table III 


res in relation to experience for the class of 1937 


Test SCORES IN RELATION TO THE NUMBER OF TESTS 
TAKEN PREVIOUSLY: CLASS 1937 

Number Median 

Cases Score 

106 157 

152 159 

73 166 

| 168 


ilso that the scores increase with the number of ex 


} 


lents in the no-experience group made a median 


yne-experience group 159: the two experience group 160; 
I I 


th three or more experiences 168 


I ORI R Oo Nt OF TESTS 
i I PREVIO ( sl 8 
N ber f Median 
i _ € 
eov 156 
| ) 169 
88 170 
l 177 
no-experience roup de a median score of 156; 
169; the two-experience group 170; and the group 
experiences 177. Here the difference between the no 
three-experience gro p is twenty-one points, a 
iterer especi. ; an item of classification 
‘ ¢ ¢ ¥ . } P - 4] | } 
ermine whether or not the size of the high school which 
“-e a 7 ; 
1 influ ed e scores, 29 students irom the class 


j 


gh schools were known. were selected at random and 
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divided into two groups those from cities of 5000 or more population, 


those from centers of less than 5000. The following table indicates 


results of this comparison 


TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF SCORES OF URBAN AND RURAL STUDENTS IN REGARI 
EFFECT OF EXPERIENCI 


Population Popul 
5000 or more Less thar 
Number of Median Number of 
Cases Score Cases 
Experience Group 122 130 62 
No-experience Group 36 129 77 
[he median score for the experienced group from the lar 


schools was 130, and that for the no experience group from the larger hig 
schools was 129. The median score for the experienced group { 
smaller schools was 126.5, while that of the no-experience group w 
The smaller difference between the two groups from the larg p 
hools may be explained through the influence of two factors: (1) It 
to be an established fact that in general, urban students test hig! 
those from the rural sections. (2) In urban schools the students | 
reater variety of activities and exercises They are more accustor 
interruptions of various kinds. Taking tests constitutes an intert 
the regular school routine. Any experience in encountering inte: 
constitutes an experiential factor valuable in sul equent test situat 
these reasons students in larger schools are less likely to be dist 
excited in test situations. In the smaller schools the work is more 
onfined to routine, and hence an objective test—more especially 
est 1s something different and seems to interfere W 


emcirency 


It seems quite possil le, therefore, that the factor of previous ¢) 


may account, in part at least, for the discrepancy between the cent 

and the quality of achievement grades received. In general there see 
re students having a low centile rank who are doing average 
erior work than there are students of high centile rank who 


poor work Further nvestigation may show that some differentia! 
be worked out. or that perhaps a practice test should be given 


, } , . a * , l ’ , , : y 
tuaents who never have ikxen objective rests prior to the one fro 
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is kept. As shown by Table I the difference between the no 
student and the one who has had three or more experiences 
proximately twelve points in his centile rank. This means, of 
it makes a much greater difference with some, and that this 

and is likely to be, such as to materially affect classification 


itive purposes. 


, SUMMARY 


scores on Freshman Psychological Examinations consistently 
the number of experiences in taking objective tests 
nount of improvement in scholastic achievement between mid- 
the end of the semester of the freshman year was greater for 
nce group than for those who had had experience. The fact 
eater is perhaps of less significance than the fact that it was 
less, as was the case with the scores, indicating that the differ 
scores was due, at least, in part, to the experiential factor rather 
ial difference in intelligence. 

ndency for those with experience in objective tests to make a 
than those without such experience follows a “law of diminish 
and no apparent advantage is noticed after three or four experi- 
king such tests. The differential may be one of confusion 
by a novel experience. 


per cent of credit points earned was greater for the experience 


rst nine weeks but the two gradually approach each other at the 
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REVISED STANFORD-BINET FOR ADULTS* 


MILDRED B. MITCHELI 





Mr. | 1 Independence State Hospitals, lou 
r Few measuring instruments have had the wide 
Stanford-Binet. The author presents a revision of this well 
h laims better results for average and superior adults 
INTRODUCTION 
» fre aad ! — it the State Universit ; 
e first repo of work 1n progress at the tate nivers 
. - . & - 
f purpose of which ts a critical evaluation of the Rev 
On the surface, it would seem obvious that the 1937 
ior to the 1916 edition, since the authors of the test | 
on a larger and more representative group, and have | y 
results of some 20 years experience with the first 
: 
psychologists have long recognized the limitations of tl 
ia aie — 5 race in intelligence. b eh, 
itS WHO are at ie€ast ay ive in intelligence, Decause tie ' 
inable by an adult on the 1916 edition is 122. Ph 
1 to relatively low 1.Q.'s for their patients have beet 
the least, when receiving reports of I.Q.’s in the 13 { 
: stmt nce 
ologists have also hesitated to use the 1937 e 
1 loss to interpret their results. A few studies have 
h throw considerable light on the subject. For in 
p lished the results of Retests with the New St 
children aged 3-15. Harriman? has recently pul 
! ' - ‘ : 
Irregularity of Successes on the 194 Stanford Bine 
in C.A. of 11 yr. 7 mo. The work to be report 
tl is. W h subjects at lea ] years OIF age 
f preparing a study of the irregularities of adult 
{1 Stanford—Binet, which incidentally, are often in 
found for children. The present report, however, w 
rosser aspects of the prol lem, i.e. a study of the distri 
cir correlations with other test 
“A r ef Section O of A.A.A.S. meeting in Milw . 
. the New Stanford-Binet.” J. ¢ 
P > Lawren Irregularity of s on th 1937 St 
j Ill { 49). PT m4 








REVISED STANFORD-BINET 


SUBJECTS 


re three groups of subjects. The first consists of 155 patients 
the Psychopathic Hospital of the State University of Iowa.’ The 
onsists of 67 freshmen in Liberal Arts. They were selected 
their rating on the Iowa Qualifying Examinations given last 
This sample is not yet complete. Most of the time was spent 


Fig. 1. I.Q. Psychopathic Hospital Patients 


—— 1937 Stanford-Binet 


“== 1916 Stanford-Binet 





-++ 


0-129 


- 


100-109 
12 


110-119 


t part of the class in an effort to reach them before they became 
aged and left school. The third group consists of this year’s class of 


al students, 87 in all.4 


RESULTS 


uthic Patients. The 155 patients were given the Revised 
Binet Form L and the short form of the Stanford—Binet. The mean 


old test was 91 and on the new, 105. The reliability of the 


wishes to acknowledge the help of several graduate students and 
istants in the testing of the patients. Special thanks are due to Rosemary 
sie H. Harris, Oliver D. Fowler, and Leigh Carroll Douglass 
lass graduating in June, 1939. 
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difference in the means is 2.5. The correlation for the group is .92. The 
mean difference of 14 points is in marked contrast to the 3 points found 
Hildreth for children. She found larger differences above 11 years than | 


low. The distribution is shown graphically in Fig. 1. 


The median education for this group was Grade 12. The patients y 
divided into 3 groups according to their education. Those who had not » 


beyond eighth grade, those who had gone to high school, and those 


had taken some academic work beyond high school. The results are show 
in Table I. Those in the first group had a mean I.Q. of 82 on the old sca 


and 91 on the new, a difference of 9 points. The next group had a : 
I.Q. of 92 on the old and 107 on the new, a difference of 15 point 


TABLE I 


PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL PATIENTS GROUPED BY EDUCATION 


Mean I. Q. 
Education No. Cases — Difference 
1916 1937 
Grade School : 48 | 2 91 | g 
High School 72 92 107 | 15 
College ‘ 35 | 102 121 | 
Total | 155 91 105 | 14 2.5 


* Part of the difference, of course, is due to using 15 as the divisor on ¢ 
test instead of 16 as on the old. If we divided the 1916 M. A.'s by 15 also, we w 


get differences of 4, 9, and 13 instead of 9, 15, and 19. 


last group had a mean I.Q. of 102 on the old and 121 on the new, a 


ence of 19 points. This is to be expected, for it is at the higher intellect 
levels that the old scale was most inadequate. The I.Q. of 121 for ti 


highest group is approximately that for the average freshman as will 
shown later 


34, Ne * 


When the patients are grouped according to the scores on the old scale 


the mean differences for each group increases with only one except 


= 


(Table Il) and that was at a place where there were only 7 cases.* Of 


the number of cases is too small at the lower levels to be significant 


* Bernreuter, Robert G., and Carr, Edward J. ‘The Interpretation of I. Q.'s 
L—M Stanford-Binet,” J. Edu. Psychol., XXXI (1938), pp. 312-314 

* This irregularity was eliminated when 90 state hospital cases, mostly 
I. Q., were added to these. The I. Q.’s then ranged down to the 20's wit 
differences for each ten points as follows: 0, —1.1, —1.4, 1.9, 8.3, 10.1, 12.2 
16.9, 20.4, 23.8. The mean difference for the total 235 patients was 11.6. 





REVISED STANFORD-BINET 


TABLE Il 
HOSPITAL PATIENTS SHOWING MEAN DIFFERENCES IN 1.Q. BETWEEN 


; AND 1937 STANFORD—BINET, AT VARIOUS INTELLECTUAL LEVELS 


Mean 
i-Binet No. Cases Difference 


mentioned that the figures obtained do not agree with the ones 
logically and statistically from Terman and Merrill's data by 
and Carr.* They figured that the differences between the scales 
rease at the lower levels as well as at the higher levels. Merrill’ 
1.Q.’s above 100 are higher and below 90 are lower on the revised 
n on the old, but that the differences are not as great as suggested 
reuter and Carr. 
en.® Since the new scale seemed to be giving results consistently 
than the old, it seemed advisable to try it out at the college level 
it would discriminate at that level, or whether all the students 
high. For this reason, a sampling of those scoring in the lowest 
ntile on the Iowa Qualifying Examination were tested. When 
1 were found who obtained I.Q.’s as low as 81, it was evident that 
ne who finished high school and entered college scored high on 
test. Freshmen testing at the middle and upper ten percentile levels 
) tested, and then a sampling of the entire range was started. The 
present is weighted at the lower end with 63% of the subjects 
50% tile rating on the Qualifying Examination. The mean of 
erefore, too low for the class. The mean for the 12 students tested 
middle 10% tile group is 122, which is probably more nearly the 


Maud A. “The Significance of 1.Q.’s on the Revised Stanford—Binet 
Psychol. XX1X (1938), pp. 641-651 
writer wishes to thank Asst. Dean Lonzo Jones, Mildred Heald and 
B. Stuit of the University Personnel Dept. for their hearty cooperation in 
freshmen available. 
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mean for the freshman class. It is 10 points higher than for the patient 
and 9 points lower than for the senior medical students as will be see; 
presently. The mean for the lowest 10% tile group is 103 and for 
highest 10% tile group 130 with a reliability coefficient for the differe: 
of 3.0. The correlation between the 1.Q. on the Revised Stanford-B 
and the lowa Qualifying Examination for the 67 freshmen was .76 
Senior Medical Students. The revised scale seems to be discriminat 
quite satisfactorily at the university freshmen level. The next questior 
whether it will be discriminating for a more highly selected grouy 
the senior medical students. After some 32 of the students had been give 


the revised scale, it was felt that giving them the old scale also, might | 











I 
the continuance of the prejudice of the medical men for the old 
is quite certain that none of those scoring less than 100 on the ol 
(and they were 16% of the group) or even those scoring less tl 
Fig. 2. I.Q. Senior Medical St its 
50 } — - 1937 Stanford-Bi 
, | ? - 
40 } 
30 F 
20 F 
10 
' ' ' ' 7 t 7 T T T T 
a o an o ron 
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> hidl 


lf of the class) would insist upon psychometric examinations 
the 1916 edition of the Stanford-Binet. 


ution in percents for the 87 senior medical students taking 
nford—Binet and the 55 taking the short form of the 


hown in Graph 2. The mean score is 131 on the new 


“iit W 
the old scale. The correlation between the old and new 
nior medical students is only .73 in contrast to the .92 
nts. The reliability of the difference between the means 
he 2.5 for the patients. This is another indication that 


rences between the two scales for adults come at the 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


red fifty-five psychopathic hospital patients were given the 
editions of the Stanford—Binet. The mean I.Q. on the later 
yn the former 91. The mean difference was 14 points, the 
sing with the intellectual level as judged by educational 
s on the old scale. The I.Q.’s on the 1937 edition for 67 
men correlated .76 with the Iowa Qualifying Examination 
liable difference in means between those in the lowest and 
tile on the Qualifying Examination. The middle group of the 
ored a mean I.Q. of approximately 122. The senior medical 
ed a mean I.Q. of 131 on the 1937 edition and 110 on the 
The greatest differences between the two scales occur at the 
[he Revised Stanford—Binet seems to be a more useful instru 
riminating adults of average and superior intelligence than 


Stanford—Binet. 











NEWSPAPER READING INTERESTS OF HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
PAUL FENDRICK 
State College of Washington 
Editor's note: It is common knowledge that there is an expansi 
interests with age. The author presents a detailed study of the topics 
newspaper reading interest of 10, 11, and 12th grade high school and 
3rd and 4th year college students 
INASMUCH as reading the daily newspaper has come to be consid 
essential activity in our cultural development, selective aspects of its appro 
or rejection by students at different academic levels might well be a matte: 
of value to students of personality development. This particular study 


paper reading among secondary school students. The availability of ; oa 
restricted college community* with its uniform social impacts appeared t ee 
offer qualifying uniformities for making this study. 

Probably with many children the initial new spaper concern is restrict 
to the comic section." With increasing maturity there appear the interests 
sports, photograph and news sections. Likewise, a discrimination of items wit 
respect to sex difference makes its appearance.? Frequency and variety 
interests then presumably follow varying channels in line with mental and 
environmental alterations.* Horton,* examining the type of items read by 
college students in college papers, reports that men prefer the sports pag 


and women campus gossip. This latter investigation, however, is somewhat 
restricted because of the limiting features. of the typical contents of the 
college” paper. Wolseley® reports that the American citizen “goes for 


sports, comic, society, women’s and financial pages. 


* Pullman, Washington is a typical college town with the State College 
dominant enterprise. Its high school population characteristically mirrors the px 
of the college 

* Witty, P. and Kopell, D. Reading and the Educative Process (Boston: Gi: 
Co., 1939), p. 36 

"Lazar, M. Reading Interests, Activities, and Opportunities of Bright, Avera 
md Dull Children (New York: Teachers College, Contributions to Education, N 
1937), pp. 64-68 

* Jordan, A. M. Children’s Interests in Reading (Chapel Hill, University of 
Carolina Press, 1926), 103 pp 

* Horton, B. J. “What Do College Students Read in College Papers,” Edu 
idministration and Supervision, XX (1934), p. 697 

* Wolseley, R. E. “Helping Pupils Read Newspapers Intelligently,” Sch 
Society, XLIX (1939), p. 54 
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The specific issue in the present study is the question as to the relative 
nportance and preference of various newspaper topics as reported by 
:plings of students at the high school and college levels. What differ- 

s in newspaper reading appear in these student populations grouped 
vanced educational levels and exposed to newspapers whose distribu- 

| contents were controlled by common circumstances? For purposes 
study a student questionnaire was devised so that newspaper contents 
sified into some 35 common categories selected to include an ex- 


variety of mewspaper topics. Provision was made for students to in- 


their attitude towards these topics in terms of the familiar like, in- 
t or dislike notations as well as to signify by a separate designation 
t important of these various newspaper topics. In addition, a query 
ide regarding the frequency with which the daily newspapers were 


he participating groups were 10th, 11th and 12th grade high school 
s and 2nd, 3rd and 4th year college students enrolled in various sec- 
yf a general psychology course which had as its prerequisite a 
more standing and was believed to represent a cross-section of the 
tion of this particular college. Members of the first year classes were 
erately excluded from the inquiry since it was considered desirable to 
only those students who would be more likely to incorporate rep- 
itive membership of the institutions concerned. In fine, over 400 proto- 
out equally divided between the high school and college populations, 
vailable and these constituted the basis for making the present analyses. 
presentative samplings then include the entire available community 
school population and approximately 5 percent of the undergraduate 
t body of the college. 


LIKES AND DISLIKES FOR NEWSPAPER TOPICS 


he first phase of the study deals with an analysis of the likes and 
s of the high school and college students for the 35 categories of 
per contents listed in the questionnaire. Neutral or indifferent desig- 
s were not considered and the report has been condensed to include 

y the percentage frequencies of the liked and disliked items. 
lable I reports the incidence of likes and dislikes for the various news- 
r topics designated for examination. As if a confirmation of our tabloid 
(although it is quite rare to observe tabloid newspapers in this com- 
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NEWSPAPER READING INTERESTS 


y), the pictorial series of items—Photographs, Comics and Cartoons 
s the list of likes in newspaper subjects and reflects a preponderance 
erred choices at both the high school and college levels. In liaison 
; predisposition, Sports and Entertainment (moving pictures, radio, 

given comparable preference although there is somewhat less 
for Sports on the part of the girls’ groups. 
ssibly the vicarious zest for adventure is reflected in the indicated 
for Foreign and Travel subjects. It should be noted, however, 
hool girls are not so much inclined toward Foreign News as are 
ege sisters. Because of their more intimate concerns, both sexes of 
tudents—especially the girls—are predisposed to College and Home 
A fairly marked sex difference is reflected in the favorable attitude 
ys towards Scientific News. This sex contrast is, however, somewhat 
t the college level. 
s including Political Events and Government Affairs apparently do 
any great impact upon the personalities of high school girls, 
the condition is strikingly altered at the college level. War News 
gain the attention of high school and college boys. 
s incorporating Labor, Industrial Employment, and Farm News 
irticularly relished by this group of high school girls. There ap- 


mewhat increased preference for these topics by college girls and 


ms (with the exception of Farm News) presumably reflect the 
concern of needs for vocational adjustment. Editorials, Column- 


Medical News seem to be increasingly scanned at the college level 


‘ ‘ct 


ion suggests a widening horizon of interest and indicates a 
ting trend already observed for the topics dealing with Political 
1 Government Affairs. 


Che incurred preferences for Book Reviews, Vital News (births, mar- 


deaths), Religious Items, Poetry, Scandal, and Society appear to 


: 


ited affair. A majority of these items could well characterize 


ts of James’ tender minded type. Various conjectures might be 


explain the significance of this trend; undoubtedly numerous im- 


nating from our existing social codes formulate the grounds for 
fferentiation. 


il News and Speeches appear to be an anathema to both high 


ollege students. With the exception of college boys, Fraternal 
odges, clubs, etc.) also appears in the latter category. Advertise- 
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FIGURE A 
Dyyerences between Likes and Dishkes for Newspaper Top 


Percentage Likes minus Percentage Distikes 
Topre 56 -48 -40-32-24-16 -8 O 8 16 24 3240 48 56 64 72 80 88 % 
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NEWSPAPER READING INTERESTS 


ire disliked by high school students, but are given greater preference 


ge students. 


gure A graphically portrays the data contained in Table I and is 


{ to simplify the review of the tabulated details. 


TOPICS CONSIDERED IMPORTANT 


next problem examines the news topics isolated as important by 
ool and college student groups when each student was asked to list 
t important items from the previous tetal of 35 subject classifications. 
of the questionable significance of an extended series of choices, 
first three of the eight preferred topics requested will be considered. 
trary restriction is justified on the grounds that the first three 


were presumably the most representative of the selected items. 
only those news topics will be reported that designate with sufh- 
frequency a merited consideration, i.e., 10 percent or more for each 


either the high school or college groups. A lower incidence would 
irden the presentation and not introduce any significant positive 
Table II reports the summary of newspaper topics regarded as 
by high school* and college students. No attempt was made to 
term ‘importance’ and the instructions were merely to list the 


ding to their order of importance to the student after he had 


| indicating his likes and dislikes for the various topics. 


; summary confirms Sports and Comics as most frequently preferred 
both the high school and college levels. There is, however, 
lication of their waning value for college students, particularly for 
irls in the case of Comic preference. In fact, the latter is the most 
ling transformation in the entire summary. Foreign News and Head- 
quite often mentioned as important items by the high school and 
‘roups, but, with the possible exception of some increasing emphasis 
n News by college girls, no striking alterations are apparent. News 
ntained under the general heading of Entertainment (movies, radio, 
re considered important reading matter by the high school girls, but 
insignificant by the college girls as indicated by the drop of 34 


light discrepancy will be noted here in the numbers of high school cases 
1 to their appearance in Table I. This difference is due to the failure on 
tf these omitted students to designate their preferred newspaper topics. 
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Political Events, Government Affairs, Photographs and Home Ne 


ippeared in the second 


most frequently mentioned aggregate of | 
news topics. (These aggregates—indicated by Roman numerals 

ited on the basis of relative frequency with which the everal news 
ons were designated by the several student groups). While hig! 


irls appear little con erned with Political Events and Government Aff 


high school boys are somewhat more partial to these subjects, and 


; 


pears a fairly consistent gain in recognition of importance for the 


the part of the college groups of both sexes. As might be anti 


i priori gro inds, college students are more partial to Home News tl 
schoo! students. Photograph preference does not appear to be app 
oe oe Ce eae) or eee he hich 

aitered in its estimate importance when considered Dy the high s 
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Of the 1 iter 1 Ta II ot! : nds 
lows: (a) Scientific news is apparently of more importance to | 
school and college boys than it is to their sex peers. (b) Cartoons 

| | | ’ ol 1! _ 

oO be prefet i mo y i h nooil than col 1 B. 4c) fl 
while considered r tively if pt nt | high school boys ive I 


enincance by the hi rh schoo rirls or tne ole ve tudents { 1) A 
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ce of Society News is to be noted on the part of college girls over 
h school girls. 
sure B has been included to facilitate the scanning of the quantitative 
n Table II. 
FREQUENCY OF NEWSPAPER READING 
ther issue which was raised in conjunction with this study dealt 
legree of regularity with which the high school and college groups 


FIGURE B 
Most Preserved Ne ws paper Topics 


Percentage Ind, cating Preyer red Topics 
8 16 24 32 40 48 56 
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TABLE III 


FREQUENCY OF NEWSPAPER READING BY SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDE? 


B 4 G 
Hig { z High Sel 
N l ‘ , N J 
Extreme Regular 48 64 
lrreg 4 42 28 
Very Seldor 2 


read the daily new spaper Does advanced educational status witl 


I 
comitant screening of population alter the frequency of reading 


lable II presents the results for the several groups. 


The reported frequencies indicate that approximately one-ha 


high school and college boys read the newspaper with extreme rx 


mong the girls’ groups there was some evidence that the higl 


students were more newspaper minded” than their college sisters. W 
this condition would iron itself out with data obtained from larger 
is an open question. In general, an overview of this evidence indi 


were few instances reporting a ‘very seldom’ reading of the nev 
;, 


The value of these returns, however, must be judged in light of 


nherent to all procedures utilizing the questionnaire technique 


SUMMARY 


An inquiry has been made regarding the newspaper reading | 


high school and college students residing in a strictly college co 


1 } 1 — 2 
Their likes and dislikes with respect to 35 categories of newspaper 


has been ascertained 


+} 


| 
the selection of those cate rories OF news 


considered most important to these students was procured; and the fr 
} 


of their daily new spaper reading was recorded. 


Illustrations and Amusements appear to predominate among tl 


interests of both high school and college students. High school 


not appear to be particularly concerned with news covering pol 


in 
ial 


government. Labor, Industrial and Farm News are more likely to be 
than liked by the girls in high school. A sex difference post 
: 


preference of girls for such topics as Book Reviews, Re 


ligion, Vital ( 


' ‘ 4 T 
marriages, etc.) News, Poetry, Scandal, and Society News was 


Speeches and Financial News topics were consistently disliked by high 


ind college students 








4 STUDY OF STUDENT MORTALITY IN A HOME 
ECONOMICS COLLEGE 












MARGARET MERCER 
N. Y. State College of Home Economi 
Cornell University 

Ithaca, New York 












note: Much work has been done in recent years in the prediction 
success in college. The author presents a report of such a study 
me Economics students enrolled at Cornell University 









fH 













increasing popularity of home economics as the college girl's 


hoice has made it seem advisable to begin an investigation of 







licting success in this field. 
ir the New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell 
received four times as many applications as could be accepted 


there were nearly six times as many. Inquiries have shown that 







; of home economics are also finding increases in the numbers 





ns they receive. The task of evaluating credentials has, therefore 







ry difficult one. 





ituation is complicated by a general failure to recognize that 





urriculum in home economics is no less difficult than other 
idy. Home Economics education in the minds of many high 





nselors and parents remains the courses in cooking and sewing 





h it began, rather than the curriculum in applied science into 


s developed. If a girl can bake cake, her parents and teachers 







kely to advise her to be a dietitian even though she has difficulty 





arithmetic. The home economics colleges seem to be in a posi 
r to that which caused the engineering colleges some years ago 





study of what constitutes engineering aptitude as opposed ‘to 








anical aptitude. 

esent study attempts to investigate the factors influencing student 
in the New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell, 
pe that the results may be of use not only in evaluating credentials 






ints but in indicating areas in which further study may be profitable 







The subjects were those students of the New York State College of 


Economics who, entering as freshmen with the Classes of °39, ’40, 





id left without completing their college course and who will not 
Equal numbers of students who stood highest and lowest respectively 
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in these classes were selected for comparison. The groups will be mention 
as the honor group, the poor scholastic group, and the leaving grou; 

In addition to grades, information available on each student's entra 
blank consisted of principal's ratings on various personality traits and hig 
school activities. 

Vocational choices, principals’ personality ratings and high school act 
ties were studied for each of the three groups. Means for the various 
school subjects were computed for each group. The reliability of the mea 
and the reliability of the differences between them were found. 

The high school data used in this study are probably a more 
measure of achievement than is available for colleges using grades 
dividual high schools because ninety percent of the high school grades | 
considered are the Regents’ grades. Perhaps it should be explained for ti 
not familiar with the New York state secondary schools that examinati 
are set up by a State Board of Regents and are given in all high sch 
throughout the state. 

Examination of the registrar's records showed that there wer 
students (28% of the original enrollment) who, entering as freshmen wit 
the present sophomore, junior, and senior classes, had left witho 
pleting their college course and did not plan to return. The records fi 
of these girls, however, were not adequate enough to warrant their 


in the study. The leaving group studied consisted of nineteen persons 


; 


entered as freshmen with the Class of '39, fifteen who entered as ft 


TABLE | 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE ON ENTRANCE AND REASON FOR LEAVING GIVEN BY S 
WHO IN THE PAST THREE YEARS HAVE FAILED TO COMPLETE THE COU! 
IN THE NEw YORK STATE COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Un- Social Interior 4 
Dietetics | Teaching decided work Clothing | decoratior 

Unknow 2 1 1 
J l 2 l 
Fi ances 1 2 
[liness 1 1 
Transferred l 3 5 l 
Dropped 

scholasti 4 2 5 1 
Family 

difficulties 2 1 
Married 8 4 3 l 3 
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Class of ‘40, and twenty-three who entered as freshmen with the 


1. The same number of persons ranking highest in the three 


ti 


ere selected for the honors group. The same numbers of persons 
owest in the three classes were selected for the poor scholastic 
In selecting the honors group and the poor scholastic group only 


who entered as freshmen with the Classes of '39, '40, and '41 were 


advisory system of this college makes available information on the 
| student which helps to interpret Table I. Investigation of students 
rriage as a reason for leaving was of especial interest. It was found 
than half of the cases that scholastic or financial difficulties in col- 
mily problems preceded the decision to marry. It has also appeared 
have been no difficulties given as a reason for leaving college 
not been encountered by students in the high ranking and low 
groups. While this statement is based on data gathered by the class 
working with the student which does not lend itself to objective 
n, evidence is sufficiently strong to suggest that case studies of the 
ips would be profitable. 
; interesting to notice that more than half of the leaving group is 
of students whose vocational preferences on entering were listed 
ics or undecided. While it is generally recognized that lack of 
focus contributes to poor college performance the question of 
s one of particular concern to high school counselors and the admis- 
mittees of home economics colleges. Staff members in this college 
rk most closely with freshmen find that many students come to col- 
hing to be dietitians with little understanding of the details of a 
; job or the subject matter preparation for it. Scientific aptitude as 


TABLE Il 


ATIONAL CHOICES MADE ON ENTRANCE BY STUDENTS WHO HAvE Nor 
COMPLETED THEIR COLIEGE COURSE AND THE VOCATIONAI 
CHOICES MADE ON ENTRANCE BY AN ENTIRE CLASS 


Interior 
decora-f{| 4-H Nurs- | Nursery 
tion ext ing school 
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well as interest in food preparation is necessary if a girl is to meet ¢ 
professional standards set up by the American Dietetics Association 

An examination of the vocational choices of the honors group and the 
poor scholastic group shows that at the time this study was made 454 


the honors group retained the vocational choice made on entrar 


34% of the poor scholastic group did so. 

Tabl 

leaving group on entrance compares with the distribution of vocat 
eferences of an entering class. 


e II shows how the distribution of vocational preference 


The most striking feature of Table II is the fact that while 16% 
in entering Class listed itself as undecided 32% of the leaving grou 
lassified as undecided. Because a flexible curriculum has been planned | 
give the student opportunity to explore various subject matter field 
been found in this college that there is much change in vocational 


TABLE III 


NUMBERS OF STUDENTS FROM HONORS GROUP, PooR SCHOLASTIC Gro AN 
LEAVING GROUP PARTICIPATING IN VARIOUS TYPES OF 
HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 





2" \ —» | High Scholastic 
- Vy ae _— 


\ q —z, Poor Scholastics 


\ Group 
\ ”»~ “—® Leaving Group 


16 oe ' y, 

14 . gil 
4 

11 








thletics|Musical |Dramatics|Journelistic/|Subject Matter 
Clubs 
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st two years. In consequence, indecision on entrance has not 


1 as important. The above figures suggest that this may not be 


y of the high school activities of the honors group, of the poor 
ip and of the leaving group showed that it was possible to 
ivities in five classes: athletic; musical; dramatic, including 

ing and debate; journalistic; and subject matter clubs. 

III shows the number of students in the three groups reporting 
in the various activities. 

triking thing in Table III is the marked deficiency in parti 
h school activity on the part of the leaving group. 


TABLE IV 


PRINCIPALS RATINGS OF 1 
eader- |Cooper- Personal Maturity 
ehip ative- [c Appear~ 
ness ance 
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‘ i 


AN 


plication blank for entrance to this college provides a scal 
to rate the applicant on the qualities of intelligent inte: 


ustry, initiative, moral influence, sense of honor. |e 


hip, cooperativeness, physical vigor, personal appearance, and maturity, 1 
tings may run from one to six. In practice the principals tend to rate 
ipplicants one, two, and three, with a rating of three meaning poor 


Table IV shows the number of students in each group rated 


heir high school principals in the qualities listed in the rating scale 

Table IV indicates that the leaving group falls between the low sch 
tic group and the honors group in the principals’ ratings on person 
traits. They tend to resemble now the poor scholastic group in the 
college classes rather than the honors group. Sharp differentiation 
the three groups is apparent only in those qualities which might be 
from the applicant's academic record 


Means for the general high school average, chemistry, mathematic 


f 


lish, Latin, modern languages, and social studies, were computed f 
three groups 


TABLE V 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADES FOR STUDENTS LEA 
COLLEGE IN PAST THREE YEARS WITHOUT RECEIVING A DEGREE AND AN 
EQUAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS RANKING HIGHEST IN THEIR 
RESPECTIVE CLASSES 





Mea Mea 
Regent ‘rad H , Lea y Differ D Char 
Sut ile — iD ‘ r " 
rage RY 82 7 1.48 4.7 1 
R9 8&2 8 4 l 
8 90 ~ 1.2 8.9 1 
9 . 4 9 4.1 10 
87 R4 1.29 2.3 99 
Language RS R4 4 1.03 ;.9 10 
s x 5 97 10 
Table V shows the differences between the means for the leaving 


ind the high ranking students 
It is apparent from Table V that there are statis ically significant 
ences between the high school records of the college honor students 


those who have left without completing their college course. The gr 


~ 


difference is shown in Chemistry and the 


least in Latin 
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TABLE VI 


BETWEEN MEANS IN HIGH SCHOOL GRADES FOR STUDENTS LEAVING 
E IN PAst THREE YEARS WITHOUT RECEIVING A DEGREE 
AND AN EQUAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS RANKING 
LOWEST IN THEIR RESPECTIVE CLASSES 


VI shows the differences between the means in the various high 
ect matter fields for the leaving group and an equal number of 
ire now the low ranking students in the three upper classes. 

VI shows that only in the cases of Latin and modern languages 
atistically significant differences between the records of those 
yw low ranking students in college and those who left without 


a degree 


CONCLUSIONS 


lete information is needed in the high schools on home 


More comp 

§ vocations 

Considerable similarity exists between the entrance data for the 

who are now the lowest ranking students in their respective classes 
who left without completing their college course. 

[he principals’ ratings for the honor group, the leaving group and 
holastic group show sharp differentiation only in qualities which 

inferred from the applicant's academic record. 

The data indicate that a typical student who leaves New York 
ze of Home Economics without receiving a degree may be de 

a girl who on entrance is undecided on a vocation or whose choice 

pon inadequate information. She has probably not taken an active 


high school activities and her regents grades are in the low 80s 


> 
ral picture is that of a group which in high school functioned at a 


wer level than the group which became the college honor students 
There is indication that the case study method might profitably be 
i to these three groups or similar groups 














! EDITORIAL 











THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AS A SOl 
OF EVALUATIVE TECHNIQUES 


MUCH 1s said and written these days about evaluation in ed 
[his movement is most i portant for many reasons, but ¢ speci 
of the new techniq es t | produ lt orie! n 
whole measurement movement Reports of these new t hnique 


found in various monographs and periodicals. The Journal of I 


Research has been anxious to help and has published many reports 
luati techni va iy } } » af « that 

evaluative techniques of various sorts. It has been anxik ha 

eT s | ive vel ( i y Vv | 
One of the 1 stimula yf +} pul 


in objective orientation fi r efforts at evaluation nd a point oO 
for a long list of needed investigations. There are a number of ot! 

} + + ) ‘ > ] , 
in this issue suggesting and using evaluative techni s: Zeleny 


he relationship between participation in group 


strips and fro in analysis of comic ( freq ently 1 offer 
survcesti¢ re e to the ilf in ts < [ | I In th f 
hool subjects Brueckner offers a discussion of read tests 
It will not be pos e to refer to all of the | published 
recent 1 s of the Jom Re ons general e' 
techniques should be interested in articles by Good Metho of R 
i 
| 


Educational Research” (January issue). Freeman offers a good discus 
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Ait 


tive Research with Adequate Support” in the January issue. 

those primarily interested in the more technical sort of paper, the 
ers a paper by Seder on the “Reliability and Validity of the 
Council Psychological Examination, 1938 Edition,” (October 
Scates on “Deriving and Economic Index for American Cities” 
sue) ; by Amis on “An Analysis of Averages Involved in Broken 


the Cross-Tabulation Process” (January issue); and by Drake 


tant aspect of the financing of educational research in his paper on 





lota Function” (November issue). 
ns particularly interested in the New Education and non academic 


hould find these papers worth while: Hoff, “A Study of the 
id Accuracy Found in Pupil Checking of Examination Papers’’ 
); Lamson, “Do Children Who Participate in a Rich Vital 
ulum Achieve Greater Control Over School Subjects Than Do 
Who Pursue a Formal Curriculum?’”” (November issue) ; Wrenn 
Behavior Ratings and Scholarship Among College Freshmen’ 
r issue) ; Brookover, ‘‘Person-Person Interaction Between Teachers 
nd Teaching Effectiveness’’ (December issue); Donner, “A 
lents’ Concepts Concerning Lost and Found Property’’ (Decem 
Mitchell, “Do Scales for Measuring Attitudes Have Any Signifi 
(February issue) ; Epstein, “Attitudinal Changes Attendant Upon 
Experience” (February issue); and Baker, “The Fetish of 
(February issue). 
workers will find a long list of papers chosen with their needs 
in mind: Gray, “Summary of Reading Investigations’ (Febru- 
Fahey and Waller, ‘An Experimental Investigation of the Effec 
Certain Diagnostic and Guidance Procedures When Applied in 
yw School Achievement” (January issue) ; Grossnickle, ‘‘Compari- 
evement of Pupils Who Are Good and Poor in Learning Divi 
1 a Two-Figure Divisor” (January issue); Davis and Laslett, “A 
he Educational Status and Some Educational Implications of a 
f Population (December issue) ; von Eschen, “An Evaluation of 
School Course in ‘Contemporary Problems’ from Certain Stated 
View” (December issue) ; Spache, ‘Characteristic Errors of Good 
ellers’’ (November issue) ; Johnson, “Standards for Graduation 
lary Schools’” (November issue); Green, “A Study of Type 
\chievement in Three High Schools’ (November issue) ; Rodgers, 
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Comparison of School Achievement of High-School Pupils Who Had 


i 


Part 


Time Employment with Averages of Their Respective Groups” (Oct 


issue); Finch and Nemzek, “Attendance and Achievement in Seco 
School” (October issue) ; and Berglund-Gray and Young, ‘The Effe 
Process Sequence on the Inte rpretation of Two-Step Problems in Arithn 


(September issue). 


Besides these there are many others relating to other important 


of education. This editorial was prompted by the thought that many pe 


were not well acquainted of the very large amount of pertinent 


available in the various issues of the Journal. 


Ndar 


\ e+ 
.< 


r r 
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\ddress all communications relative to book reviews to Editor Kai Jensen, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 




















NE, CARLETON. A Living 
y Education (New York 
n Day Company, 1940), pp 
85. $4.00 
lays of dramatic world events 

r-intensifying problem of how 

ld be adjusted to them, it is 

and helpful to read a straight 

unt of what a progressive 
tually doing in a real school 
the conditions are not too 
the typical. Superintendent 

Washburne has given us such 

in his new book, “A Living 
of Education’. The title may 

at misleading to those who 
ophy in terms of an analysis 
of basic assumptions The 
very clear from the outset, 

is point of view by beginning 
quotation: “Whenever, in the 
iny activity whatsoever, we stop 
as explicitly as we can what 
we are doing, how we are doing 
y, that act of considering is 

y’. The book is a thoughtful 
rpretative presentation of the 

the schools of Winnetka, Illinois, 
who, more than any other, has 

m a place in any deliberation 

the broad meaning of modern 


79 


eynote of the book is expressed 


Statement: ‘the whole school 


be organized in terms of satis 


fying the child's basic needs’’. (Page 47) 
Through a clear and well-developed or 
ganization of his materials, the author 
presents in much detail the needs of the 
child, first, his physical needs as a per 
son, mental and emotional as well as 
somatic. Then his needs as an individual, 
expressive, vocational, leisure time, etc., 
are dealt with. The third section dis- 
cusses the child’s relation to the means 
of social relationships which are inter 
preted in terms both of common skills 
and also of the social studies. The book 
rises to a climax in the fourth section 
where the child is considered as an in 
tegral part of an organic society and so 
cial consciousness is discussed at length 
The final section deals with those aspects 
of school administration which attempt 


to conform to the democratic ideal 


In each section throughout the entire 
book, the basic assumptions are presented 
and then the controversial positions with 
reference to them are discussed. The book 
is unique in that the position is accepted 
which experience in the life and work of 
the author has proved advantageous, as 
he sees it, in meeting the needs of chil 
dren. While reference is made occa 
sionally to authoritative thinkers, on the 
whole the book is strikingly free from 
dependence upon the thinking of others 
and the usual apparatus of notes, etc., 
one has come to associate with scholarly 
works. It is also rather amazing how the 
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author succeeds in bringing in at one 
point another about all the debated 
topics of present day education: indoc- 
trination, child need vs. wish, controver- 
sial problems in the social studies, in- 


tegration, and a host of others, and leav 
} 


1s which are sane, 


di- 


ing cac with suggestior 
] 


balanced, and never extreme in one 


rection or another. A great wealth of 
actual procedures and solutions to difficult 
iftuations 1S given 
The book is difficu t to criticise as the 
SW to any objection It worked in 
experience to the advantage of the chil 
ire is always very hard to meet. One 
night raise several questions, however 
It is true that school procedures should 
btle begin with the needs of this 
particul Id or this group of children 
But sin the wish or is ediate desire 
y not be depended 1 to give the 
vw d $s one det e the needs 
I inswer W is it be f id in 
the aesthetic and ethical n s developed 
within the larger social group, rather 
than in the nature of the individual child 
If one pts this a ver, then loes it 
hi to swing from the one ex 
treme of t nature of the child to the 
er of a co on body of subject mat 
t to be learned s the basi f educa 
tive itent? May there not be a third 
osition which stresses the il or com 
on element, but dynamically rather than 
the static, that is, the common activities 


und desires of the larger group as over 


ugainst their common knowledge? Fol 
lowing another train of thought, may not 
sk how, granting the need of build- 

g a social consciousness in the mind 
ft hild, the needed reconstruction of 
the social order itself may be brought 
Is t low and long drawn out 
making of the mind of the individual 


RESEARCH [Vol 


child the best one can do? T 
is aware of these problems, but t 
is doubtless somewhat confus 


title of the book which would 
to expect the solution of suc! 
as these to precede a discussion 
dures in a book called a phik 


On the whole 
tractively in a 


holds 


free and infor 


interest. It should be 
foreigner aski 


modern American education 


cial Vaiue fo a 


to g ents who are att 
get at t working of the theor 
they have read in more abst 
and to anyone who wishes 


and thoughtful 
hool system 


progressing sc 


MERRIT1 


WILLIAM ON, } (; and HAH? 
Introduction to High § l 





the book is wr 


view of a liv 


( 


(New York: McGraw—H 


Company, Inc., 1940), pp. ix 
$3 
I} is another book in the 
ible contributions to the 
guidanc ind personnel that |} 
f the University of Minnes: 
f r less of a continuity 
through them due in large 


would suppose, to the 
of the authors, Williamson, 
iborated in 


opinion of 


written one and co 


Students Introdu 1 to His 

( iseling”’ seems to be largel 
isation of “How to (¢ isel St 

ind an attempt to suit the mater 


definitely 


counselors. 


influence 


Ww 
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condense has in many 

effectiveness of the 
itting much of the sup 
In many 
organized 


ynfused in its expression 








f being hastily written 
esper y confused and 
reader any clear idea of 

y, between counseling 
ng 1d guidance and 

The s Say that 
f to face meeting of 

s f lifferent gen 
| ol helping tne 

to help themselves 
r S ¢ t 1y race t 
yetw 1 two adults as 
S dene thet “fare tn 
| ’ ‘ ‘ a - 

t 1 teacher and pupil 

ae ciate al 2 
g I ¢ 
ter, in chapter 6, it is 
The same lack of 
the di ssion of ‘per 

In o place it would 

, 
er or other worker 
" 

ei tf ods 1S a per 
in 1 perso l 

pecially train 

ll st of his ti 
| ctivities con 

tudents in types of 

litely related to teacl 

} ' sail 

ZANE Is St OuUSIY 

personnel worker 
confusing 

1 in previous book 


somewhat re 


duced, we are glad to say, is the reliance 
upon tests as adequate bases for the dis 
covering of abilities, interests, and other 
If this tendency but con 


tinues the authors will soon be on a 





n to tests 


One cannot help feeling that the clinical 


ethod advocated so strongly here is 
with all its undoubted values, somewhat 
remphasized 








f 
ng the excellent points may be men 
t 1ed tl following ) The insistence 
yn the unity of guidance, that problems 
of individuals cannot be separated int 
their elements vocational, ed tive, p< 
mal, ¢€ rt 1al but must be treated 
lex wholes. 2) The clear conception 
t t the entire school staft t be con 
1ed Ww the guidance of youth, tl 
r SCI be a LV r’’ t 
nated service. 3) The stat nt t 
1 members of the school staff need s; 
cial training in order to funct 1 proper! 
1 the progr One very interesting l 
luable feature is the description o 
es given in different chapters t 
illustrate tl iciples discussed 
[he sty s, for tl most part, clear 
1 interesting id the refer s ab 
it and well chosen. It is, taken as a 
hol luable addition to our rapid 
ing lit y on counseling vd 
i AA 
ARTHUR K. JONES 
, 


versity of Pennsylvania 
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TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., Editor. Guidance 
in Public Secondary Schools: A Report 
of the Public School Demonstration 
Project in Educational Guidance (New 
York: Educational Records Bureau, 
1939), pp. xxv + 329. $2.50 
The Educational Records Bureau, under 

the able leadership of Ben D. Wood, has 

le many valuable contributions to 
education. One of the best of these is 
he Public School Demonstrations Project 

in Educational Guidance. This book is a 

detailed report of this demonstration 

The project was made possible by a sub 

vention from the Carnegie Foundation 

for the Advancement of Teaching and 

while originally intended to cover a 

period of three years, was, by clever 


nl nning, ext nded to hve years 


Some such educational experiments 
those aided by grants from foundations, 
have been of very doubtful value either 
because the nditions under which the 

’ 


experiment was conducted were artificial 
nd did not represent a situation that wa 
presentative or because the school could 
t continue the plan after the subvention 


| 
was withdrawn and after the specialists 


were no | Neer avai able This project, inp 
large measure, avoided both of the 

; " , . , nl 

angers. It was a cooperative plan involv 
ing partial support by the seven local 
schools and utilizing the school person- 
nel; it provided for a gradual with 


lrawal both of financial aid and of ex 
pert outside assistance. From reports re 
garding the present activities of the 
schools concerned the project had a 

rked stimulating and permanent effect 
upon their work 

The demonstration was based upon a 
thoroughly sound and acceptable philo 


y of guidance which stresses the 


need for 1) an understanding of the 


[Vi 


abilities and interests of and 


1. 2) the need 


for 


‘ 


bys 
DY 


the 


; 


al 


lividua 
ent of life goals with referenc 
yilities and interests, and 3) 

daeveiopment of complete 

sel & i ce 


The purpose of the project i 
Maint 
oystemati 

Iara 
Devel } 


m of 


1der 
, 
. a4 
nar 

C par 


five heads: 1) 
records, 2) 


hI tecte 3) 
pni¢ crests, 


’ 
observance Of a syste 


education, 4) Study 


1cner 


‘ 


or t 


tionship between curriculum re 


yt wn 


. s€ 
C rds 
S$ in ac 
pr 
S< 0] 
V luals 


The testing progra natur 

uch emph his is to be 
since the editor id the oth 
specialists a rently accept as t 

estionable statement that “Ex; 
idicates that objective achiever 
e the most important of all tests 
guidance program.” It would se 
in spite of the generally accepte 
ciple that one cannot arrive at 
understanding of individual abilit 
interests by analysis and exact 

its, the authors still cling to t 
that since standardized achievemé 

tively objective and bot 

and r ble tor what they meas 
therefore they are valid and rel 


measufi 


tioning 





ng the abilities 


individual 


of 


ividual needs, 5) Improv 
ures for marking pupils 
their progress to paren 
ttent 1 iS given to fr 
ofr aili¢ nt k ids or ¢ 
than to any other divi 
cord w e belief ext 
C that the first d 
is to know its pupils 
The report of fi y 
e in the gh school at P 


tot 
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= r on the use of the anecdotal 
Pins ry helpful in showing what 
should go into these records 
w the reporting can be done. 

5 


true of the chapter on the 

studies in guidance. One of 
nportant contributions is the 
training in 
f Ine may question the 

~ of the type of inservice train- 
- reported, at least for other 
it the insistence upon this as 

it element in the improvement 


ipon in-teacher 
well 


ance program is timely and 
strongly emphasized. While 
intended to be confined to 
school an effort is made to 

eed for guidance in the ele- 
ol. This part is disappoint- 
s little contribution to the 
yf the report. 


the most valuable parts of the 
rt are the conclusions regard- 
ents that are basic to a good 
gram. These may be briefly 
llows: 1) “The success of the 
jeveloping an adequate guid- 
ram is closely proportional to 
st and perseverance of the 
inistrative officers in the school 
system”. 2) “The success of 
e€ program is closely propor 
the effectiveness of the teacher 
n program.” 3) “The continu 
functioning of the guidance 
pends upon the maintenance 
ently usable form of cumula 
f comparable test measures 
on personal development, 
and social adjustment of 


4) “The 


rriculum is too narrow to care 


pupils,” traditional 


ational needs of all the pupils 


¥¢ condary schools”. 





The report as a whole is well written, 
practical, and very stimulating. It de- 
serves wide publicity and should be one 
of the “must” books in every professional 
school library. 

ARTHUR K. JONES 


University of Pennsylvania 


Koos, LEONARD V., HUGHES, JAMES M., 
HUTSON, PercivAL W., and REAvIS 
Wiuiam C. Administering the Sec- 
ondary School (New York: American 
Book Company, 1940), pp. xii +678 
$3.25. 


The impressive authorship of this book 
predisposes the reader to confidence in 
the text, a confidence which he will re 
tain as he reads. While this is a large 
book, the authors frankly and wisely limit 
the scope to the general phases of sec 
ondary school administration, and do not 
attempt to include full treatment of such 
special topics as guidance and curriculum 
building. 

The first chapter deals with the scope 
and function of administration; the re 
mainder of the book is organized into a 
series of discussions of standard manag 
erial problems. The successive chapter: 
treat the administration of the Program 
of Studies, the Vocational Program, the 
Health Program, the 
the Guidance Program, the Program for 
Individual Differences, the School Sched 
ule, the Selection of Teachers, the Ad 
justment of the Teaching Load, the Salary 
Problem, Buildings 
and Grounds, the Equipment and Sup 
plies, the Office Routine, the Finance, and 


Extra-curriculum, 


the Personnel, the 


the Community Relations 

The book does not overlook the com 
plexity and variety of school organiza 
In its descriptions of 


tions in America 


practice it covers large and small schools 
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junior high schools, 


Pedagogically, 


ugh schools, 


ear high schools 


is well-constructed, with a careful 
1alysis of educational literature from the 
nt f view of the secondary school 


nistrator (pp. 9-12), and, at the end 
chapter, selected bibliographical 
terences and a list of “questions, prob- 
tigations’. The emphasis 
lical literature is commendable 


that it is upon the magazines that the 

pal will have to depend 

news of recent experiments and 
vations 


whether he certain 


user of the book will have 


approves 
nissions, the 
to make up his own mind on the basis 
f his own purposes. The authors decline 
to be prophetic, and in their discussion 
(pp. 14-17) pay little at- 
vents of the last dex de 
traditional pattern of 
22) 


while certain brief studies are mentioned, 


ge entrance, (pp. 18 


studies Tor ¢ rile 


the clear-cut and extraordinarily reliable 


evidence from the Thirty-School Experi 
nt is ignored. In the chapter on curri 
lum (Chapter II) the 


Thirty Schools 


interesting de 
could be 


true of 


rtures of the 
The same is 
North 


Commission 


y ple < 
lications of the Central 
ducation Association, 
The work 


n Orientation of 


yf the Progressive I 


id certain ¢ 


schools 


ilifornia 
Education, and that on Im 
slementation, of the National Association 
Principals, has an 
| school ad 


bearing on high 
also, has 


Youth 


School 


future: so, 


National 


ministration in the 


The chief value of the book lies in the 


statements 


eliability of its 
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about established practices 


with the author's evident ; 
pervasive, consistent philoso; 
cation is worked out; the t 
realistic and dispassionate, As a text 
1 reference book for classes in 
school administration it has a 
which will endure beyond th 
span of books on education 

HEBER Hi 
New Jersey State Teacher 


College at Montclais 


GARSIDE, | 
GORDON W ; 


WERNER, HEINZ; 

ALLPORT, 
word. Ci m parative Ps ye 
Mental 
Harper and Brothers Pub! 


510 


lator; 


De ve i pment (N 


pp. xu $4.00 
The Comparative Psychology 


De vel 
highly 


a welcome, ré 
book In reaa 
started marking passages for r 
found that 


pment is 
useful 
poses, but soon 


notes were for classroom and 


use. There are stimulating idea 
ful illustrations for a wide 


psychological topics 
The 
’ 


aescriptt 


entire book consists of a 
n of primitive mental 

the perceptual, ideational, and 

experiences of children, some 

id ethnologically primitive man 
differs fron 
Werner w 


tive mental life 


vhisticated varieties, 


being less abstract, less well 
closer to concrete reality, and 
pendent on the total situation 
it occurs. These distinctions 


quantitative ones; there is no 
nitive ti inking wit 


he cont 


connecting prit 
levels of thinking. On t 
important aspect of each level is 
these patterns 


pattern and 
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As evidence in support of 
ns Werner offers a few 
many illustra- 


t ¢d ts and a great 


from clinical, biographical, 


text logical observations. Much 
k cited is from European 
lescribe different levels of 


vity without answering the 
lopmental questions of how 
s from one level to another 


His dis- 


problems of development 


what Werner does 


nies the concepts of evolu- 
hology, and rejects the hypo- 
purely quantitative increase 
capacities of a man as he 
norm of mentality rep- 
western world” (14). In 

se explanations Werner in- 
elopment “‘must be thought 
of typical mental patterns, 
itively higher levels being 
innovations emerging from 
(15) 
lop? How do they emerge? 
ns are 


But, how do these in- 
as important for a 
ychology of mental develop- 
the problems of description 
nt levels. Werner gives no 
swers to them. 
es development is in the 
tion. Much thinking of schi- 
and asphasiacs resembles that 
truly primitive groups. This 
1 lower level is by no means 
normal adults. As Allport 
the Foreword, “While tact- 
ng himself to children, primi- 
psychotics, the author tells us 
1y more than a little about our 


1 
LiVeS 


DAEL WOLFLE. 
ty of Chicago 





BENNETT, A. A.; 
BUCHANAN, H. E.; GRIFFIN, F. L.; 
HUTCHINSON, C. A.; MACNEISH, 
H. F.; MitTcHE.Li, U. G.; Betz, Wi- 
LIAM; HARTUNG, M. L.; JAMISON, 
G. H.; LANE, RUTH; NyBeEre, J. A.; 
Potrer, Mary A.; and Reeve, W. D 
The Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education. (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, 1940), pp. xvi + 253 
$1.25. 


WittiaMs, K. P.; 


This is a report of the Joint Commis 
sion of the Mathematical Association of 
America and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, organized in 
1935 specifically to prepare such a fe- 
written, in semi- 


port. It is concisely 


outline form. The commission addresses 
itself to all 


tors, and educationists in general, who 


those, teachers, administra- 


are interested in education through 
mathematics 
A short discussion on the “role of 


mathematics in civilization” gives notice- 
able emphasis on mathematics as an “‘out- 
growth of human needs” and as a “mode 
of thinking’. The basis for the recom- 
mendations of the report is a considera- 
tion of modern education and its gen 
eral aims as a constant readjustment to 
changing conditions. A personal, psycho- 
logical point of view is assumed in dis- 
objectives of 


certain general 


education. The 


cussing 
secondary emphasis is 
clearly indicated by such activities under 
clear thinking as gathering, organizing, 
representing, and interpreting data; estab- 
lishing and judging claims of proof, 
using and applying skills, information, 
concepts, and general principles. 

The problem of indicating the manner 
in which mathematics as a school subject 


should contribute to the aims of educa 
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tion for all, is simplified by the manner 
in which those aims are discussed. Two 
points which need constant emphasis and 
implementation are introduced here: the 
need for (1) fundamental understand- 
ing as obtained through an experiencial 
approach, and (2) more specific attention 
by the teacher to objectives with more 
general implications. Skills and techniques 
which, in themselves, tax the pupil's 
ability cannot be expected to function in 


a variety of situations 


In approaching the problem of curri 


culum construction, the commission em 


phasizes two fundamental assumptions: 


(1) the education process is a continu- 
ous one; (2) any recommendations must 
have sufficient flexibility to be useful in 
a variety of administrative organizations. 
Mathematics cannot make its contributions 
disconnected 


adequately if offered in a 


sequence of isolated units Its cen 


tral themes and its broad life values must 
be given an opportunity to unfold gradu- 


ally and continuously in harmony with 


known facts of mental growth” 


As a basis for the building of a curri- 


culum, the commission gives two prin- 


ciples of classification. First 


there is a 
subject 


Number and com- 


subdivision according to major 


fields—the field of: I 
Geometric form and 


putation; II space 


perception; III—Graphic representation; 
IV—Elementary analysis; V 
‘) thinking; VI 


Symbolic 


Logical (or 
Relational 
representation 


“straight 
thinking; VII 
and thinking. Second, there is a subdivi 
helds into categories such as 


Basic 


terms: 


' 
s10n of the 


the following: I concepts, prin 


ciples, and I1I—Fundamental 
processes; III—Fundamental relations; 
IV—Skills and techniques; V—Applica 


of these fields in out 


tions. A summary 


line form offers a convenient 
suggestions. 

The report gives two alternatiy: 
for the distribution and organ 
materials of instruction for grades 7-) 
The second of these seems to place mor 
emphasis on the needs of the “no 
college” student in the opini f 
proponents. However, it is challenging | 
read: “The basic 
any school year, for pupils of 
mately the same ability, sho 
same for those who expect to enter y 
cational fields in the near futur 


mathematica! work 


those who will have an opp 
extend their training throug 
academic work.” 

Chapters are included giving sugeg 


tions as to differentiation of a 
individual differences, a progr 
junior college, new methods 
tion, and plans for teacher 
Many will find very 
of the appendix giving an a 
mathematical needs, a glossary 


symbols and abbreviations in 


useful tl 


mathematics, suggestions for 


of the mathematics class roon g 

placement chart, and a short 

of the question of transfer of tr 
The report attempts to draw 

rent 

feels is worthy of 

to set up a program 

forward looking and _ practicab! 

Although it leaves n 
and resourcefulnes 


practice that which the 
recommend 
which ; 
schools 
ingenuity 
teacher, its recommendations 
ently specific to crystallize many 
trends. It is frankly a statement 
consensus of opinion of the gr 
partially on considerable suggest 
interested ind 
PAUL L. T 
University of Wisconsin 


criticism by many 
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uL. We Call lt Human Na- 


w York: Harper & Brothers, 


1939), 120 pp. $2.50. 

Text book—$1.75). 

ends ask “What is a good 
logy that even I can un- 

ve them We Call It Human 
combination of Gardner 

larship “‘to make this book 

and Paul 


° , 
at reducing psychological 


tual, accurate” 


common everyday langu- 
1 in a first rate popular 
e dozens of well-chosen 
skillfully drawn diagrams, 
sketches complement and 


h gives rapid synoptic 


which 
most of the traditional 
problems 


of elementary psychology 


use a text which his 

not read through on the 
if he keeps We Call It 
ture from the students, he 


ly it himself. There are many 


n style, illustrations, and 


niques that his students will 


DAEL WOLFLE 


rsity of Chicago 
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VALENTINE, C. W. An Introduction to 
Experimental Psychology (London: 
University Tutorial Press, Ltd., 1939), 
pp. x + 283. 
Valentine's experiments 

particularly for students interested in edu- 

cational psychology, but many of them 
are quite suitable for any beginning 
course in psychology and can be used for 


are intended 


lecture demonstrations as readily as in in- 
dividual experimentation. With few ex- 
ceptions the experiments are easily under- 
stood, quickly completed, and require no 
apparatus except pencil and paper. 

There are 53 experiments classified into 
22 topics. Two chapters are devoted to 
each topic. The chapter in Part I gives 
directions; the parallel chapter in Part II 
provides a brief background for under- 
standing the problems involved and offers 
suggestions for the educational use of the 
methods outlined in Part I 

The third edition differs from the sec- 
ond in including “new chapters on the 
Accuracy of Report and Suggestion, Per- 
ception, Apperception and Imagination, 
Intuitive Judgments of Character or Dis- 
position; and mew experiments on 
Memory, Attention and the Testing of 
Aesthetic Appreciation. The bibliography 
has been considerably extended” (viii) 

DAEL WOLFLE. 

The University of Chicago 
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Address all communications relative to research abstracts and bibliog. 
raphies to A. S. Barr, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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BULLETINS 


NGI ART, E. H., Chairman, and others 
nnel Study of Pupils in 
ta Public Schools, Part Ill 


ota State Department of 


(St 


Mimeographed. Sec 
1 1. Pupils Selected as Dull and 
Teacher 
Selected 
16 pp 


Vi tails Sims j 4 i err 


as 


S ’ Relati Between the Pupils 
Ra Compreher f Reading and 
H idjustment and Progr in 
.) ) pp. Section 3. Persistence 

Py m « ° Tender from th 
Fy a Sixth Grades to the § nt 
ind Eighth Grad 59 pp. Section 4 


Work Contr 4 For Gains in Attain 
me? ( nm (Cuailty f Work 
na Person y Ind 58 pp. Section 


Relation f Teachers Ratings on 


) f Traits to Gain 


i? Z Gr up 

in 7 i Attainment over a Two Year 
J 4, 54 pp. Section 6. Relation of 
Mer Ind Initial Attainment 


and Problem 
Total At 


49 Py 
A f put personnel studies 
g up to date practices in this 
‘ itative results 





GANDERS, Harry S., and otl { 
Program of Teacher 

(Washington, D. ¢ 
Education, 


The Commis 


sional 


al on 
yn on Teacl 
presents a description of an 


Syracuse University to 


tional for the tr 


progran 


teachers 


GRANT, ALBERT, and LAMP} 
H. Result f 
Knowledge Test Given in G 
and X During January 1941 | 
nati: Cincinnati Public Sci 

8 pp. Mimeographed 

A mimeographed bulletin i 
authors present an item ana 
responses of 8th and 10th gr 
Health Knowledg¢ 


Public Sci 


of test 


in the Cincinnati 
MONES, LEON, Editor. The Libr 
School Function and Activity | 
New Jersey Secondary Scho 

1940), 8 


Association, pp 
The author presents a descript 


of the library in the new sc 


inctional interrelationship 


MAURICE F., and CLARK 
F The Sc/ ] 


tc Improvement, 


¢ rT ié ulu 972 
Bullet 
XII 


School 


service, 
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University of 
1940), 119 pp 





nade at the end of 


of an experimental study 





liog. ics particularly in the 
in 
instruction. 
LESTER, and EATON 
in Analysis of the Achieve 
1 Fy S mor Enrolled in 
Courses at Indiana 
5 tin of the School of 
iana University, XVII, 
izton, Indiana: Bureau 
Research, Indiana Uni 
1941), 28 pp 
t an analysis of the 
lents enrolled in 
ses based upon test 


r data. Students enrolled 
irses seemed to fare 
not 


Tal irts students 


training courses 


Stu ai é 


Studies 


] ers 
rricular Activities I, 
Education XXXIX (Latay 


Division of Educational 
Purdue University, Decen 
), 30 pp 
ent the results of two 
tects of participation in 
ies 


D G. The First Step in 
Self-Appraisal, A Report of 
omore Testing Program 


sont 


rit 

k: Cooperative Test Serv 
1 Council on Education, 
11), 45 pp 


presents an analysis and 
pon the Ninth Sophomore 
gram. A study of self-rating 


st students are poor judges 
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DUCATIONAI ADMINISTRATION AND 


SUPERVISION 


JoHN A., and SHELTON 


“High-School Communities 


KINNEMAN, 
RUSSELL $ 
in an Area of Declining Population, 

Review, XLIX (February 

114—122 


School 
1941 - pp 


The authors present an analysis of the 
size of the school districts and other 
factors influencing the school service 


a community of declining populatior 


YCHOLOGY OF LEARNING AND 


TEACHING 


Relative Val 
Motion 


Science 


MANEVAL, Roy V. “The 


of Sound and Silent 


Educa 


10), pI 


Science Teaching,” 
n, XXIV (December, 1‘ 


364 


in 


361 


The author 


presents 
relative n 


of sound and silent motion pi 


which he finds no statistically significant 
lifference. Higher IQ pupils seem to d 
better with silent pictures and low IQ 
groups do better with sound pictures 
} 1 GUIDANCE, WELFARE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
SuPER, DONALD E., and WRIGH 


ROBERT D. “From School to Work i 
the Depression Years. II,"’ School R 


XLIX (February, 1941), | 


view, 


This is the first of two articl 


ing the of 
lems arising in transition from 


results 


school 


work 


Pictures 


erit 


tures If 


( 


a study of the prol 
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Y ear the American Association 
S, 1 Administrators, N. E. A.—At 
this time 


there are three yearbooks in 


various stages of development, as de 
below by Frank W. Hubbard, 
director of the N. E. A. Division of 


Res« arci 


scribed 


The yearbook for 


Family Life 


Jacobsen, dean, 


1941, Education for 
under the direction of E. W 
School of Education, 


University of Pittsburgh (former super 


intendent of schools in Oakland, Califor- 
a compact volume of 368 


nia) represents 


pages. Completed copies were forwarded 
early in February to members of the De 
partment. An effort has been made to 


unalyze the contribution of the family t 


American life and to show at what 


points and in what general way schools 


can exert a constructive influence upon 
the home. Little attempt has beer: made 
to outline specific procedures and elab- 
orate devices. The emphasis is_ rather 
upon principles and processes. Member 


ship of the yearbook commission in 


cludes: Carol Ryrie Brink, Lawrence K 
Frank Ernest R. Groves, Kate W 
Kinyon, Gertrude Laws, DeWitt S 
Morgan, Flora M. Thurston, and Wor 
cester Warren 

Early in February, 1942, the yearbook 


commission, 
L. Bracken 


Clayton 


under the direction of John 
superintendent of schools in 
Missouri, expects to present its 


Health Attention 


renort 


Educ ation 


will be given to what needs to be taugh 


in health education in elementa 


secondary schools, health gui 
use of special classes, the provis 
healthful 


of various 


school environment, 
kinds of 


legislation, the 


State an 
coordination 
munity agencies, mental hyg 
health instruction contribution 
areas of the curriculum, and 
tion of the superintendent of 


coordinating the program. M 


of the commission includes 
Bauer, Margaret Bell, Robert ( 
reuter, John E. Burke, A. ‘ 
William J. Hamilton, Daniel J. K 


Bernice Moss, C. E. Turner, a 
C. Wilson 


The gener. 


topic for 1943 | 
with the problems of adjustm 


The yearbook co: 


study has not 


leaving school 
to prepare this 


appointed 


Elementary Principals’ Year! 
Nineteenth (1940) Yearbook of 
partment of Elementary Sch 
cipals is entitled Meeting Special Neea 

f the Individual Child, and is 
below by Richard R. Foster, 
director of the N. E. A. Divisio 


search. This report is based 
principle that equality of educat 
portunity requires not the san 


program for all children but a 


of programs which are equally 
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ristics and needs of different 
[he ten chapters are concerned 
ature and educational implica- 
dividual differences in mental 
a principles and techniques of 
: ly; comprehensive school pro- 
lividual guidance; provisions 
in heterogeneous 
children of su- 
who are 





——— f vidual needs 

visions for 
De tau ity, tor those slow 
j retarded in school, for those 
handicapped, for 


physically 


have cultural and economic 
ind for those with personality 
1d general administrative and 


indi- 


except 


practices for meeting 
Each chapter 
of several independent 


ferences 
nsists 
lifferent authors, there being 

y-two separate contributions 
ter is followed by a list of 


osen references for further 


devoted to 


particular 


yearbook is 

Of practices in 
principals, supervisors, and 
Other sections were contributed 
pecialists as Frank S. Freeman, 
{cCloy, David Segel, Ruth Strang, 
C. Olson, Ruth Streitz, Ethel 
Cora L. Danielson, Arthur I 
Harry J. Baker. These authors 
important 
that the general ob- 
lucation should be the same 


that children have 


mmon 


Need iren. They contend, however, 
xtent to which these objectives 
tained and the best means of 

m will vary according to the 
interests, past experiences, 
vironment, physical condition, 
traits of each child. In 


methods of discovering and 


nality 


needs of individual 


special 





children, the book does not ignore the 
common needs of all children; rather, it 
focuses attention on the necessity for 
meeting common needs in accordance with 
the varied characteristics of individuals. 


Research Encyclopedia—The Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research was sched- 
uled for February publication by Mac- 
millan Co. It has been edited by W. S. 
Monroe of the University of Illinois, 
with the sponsorship of the American 
Educational Research Association. The 
afternoon program of the Association at 
Atlantic City on last February 24 was 
devoted primarily to the Encyclopedia. It 
is a one-volume work of 1364 
at $10.00. 


pages 


Committee on Modern Languages 

During the year 1939-40, the Committee 
published three works: (1) English 
Teaching in the Southwest: Organization 
and Materials for Spanish 
speaking Children, prepared by Algernon 
Coleman with the co-operation of Clara 
Breslove King (American Council on 
Education, 1940, 307 pp.) ; an investiga- 
tion of the problem in the schools of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
population, 


Instructin 
g 


fornia as concerns school 
curricular adjustment, attainment of spe- 
cific abilities in English, and courses of 
study with an evaluation of textbooks 
used or prepared for English teaching 
and a selected bibliography. (2) English 
Word Lists: A Study of Their Adapt- 
ability for Charles C 
Fries with the co-operation of A. Aileen 
Traver (American Council on Education, 
1940, 107 pp.); an examination of the 
history and organization of limited vo- 
cabularies in English, with especial refer 
ence to seven English word-lists published 


Instruction, by 


as materials for early instruction in Eng- 
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lish. (3) A Semantic Frequency List for 
and Spanish 
1940, 
6000 


ay 
English, French, German 


(University of Press, 
441 pp.) 


wor 


Chicago 


a correlation of the first 


in four single-language frequency 


s, with full indices 


The Committee has now hand the 
following lertakings: (1) A French 
Syntax-I f Cou Organized by 
tl lat Algernon Coleman and now 

t rect of Hayward Keniston 

rl t has been completed and the 
is w being organized and will 

iblished in the spring of 1941 in the 


Syntax Frequency List 
tax-Freque y Count 
the d tion of E. W. Bagster-— 


Columbia Uni 


I unt | en completed 
‘ i It is hoped 
t t G yi Fre 
gq I vill p tblicati 
f f 1 (3) A Analytical 


' 
i f materia i ct 
fir + ; nr ] 
l publica 
} shy 
f ' ) volu .f s Biblio 
, . 
f t! 1938—42. Th 
' . ‘ } + ' ‘ 
t 
R. H. Fif 
' 
In ; st 2 ‘ 1 ir of 


] Pu Ric ex d the 

I sibilit und desirability f a technical 
t the teaching of Engl 1 th 
cl s of that island. A report favoring 
lertaking pproved by th 


ght for a systematic 


stigat n which th testing of 
1 ios ish in all type ot 
Is and all grades of instruction will 


t feature. Full co-operation 





[Vol 34,N 


has been assured by the Puert 
Department of Education and 
resentatives of the university 
Piedras 

[The membership of the ( 
continues the 1938 
R. H. Fife, Columbia Universit 


man, who prepared this news it 


Michigan: V. A 


Same as in 


Fries, University of 
Henmon, University of Wisc 
Kandel, Teachers College, Colus 
versity; Hayward Keniston, I 


( 7K ( ’ 7 n ij N ; 
Grants 1 t Corporati 
Drary terests uring 1 ) 
$374,520 
I m of $459,500 was a 
he arts. Mu 1 enterprises 
total of $195 ). Music entet 
pported to the extent of $ 


Harv 
versit for the endowment of tl 


forward 


of integrating the program of tl 


‘ the work of » Harvard M 
School. The Carnegie Foundation 
Advancement of Teaching received $ 
600 for research and publicat 


the Carnegie Institution of W 


$150,000 for support 

Tl} Ss if $ id ) was ill 
tr upport if ad It educatior ) 
amount, $134,500 was given 
An 1 Association for Adult I 
tion for th continuation of a 
the social significance of adult ed 
for experiments in the simplificat 
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ils for adults, for regional 


d for other projects. 
undation—Under the co 
ngement between Carnegie 
of New York and the 


re were twenty-two proj- 

during the fiscal year, 
grants totaling $169,035 
June 30, 1940, Carnegie 


made to 
Ad- 


grants to- 


has 
Foundation for the 


Teaching 157 


S for 8S projects per 
field of higher education 
cts. fourteen, involving 
grants, have be« n carried 
f the Foundation, while 
lving $1,115,865 in 120 
carried on under the 
ther educational institu- 


which the Foundation 


transmitted the funds 


Appropriations 


$2,000,000 for philan- 
ure listed by the Com 
in its report for the 
mber ) LY 





1 rural hospitals. Gifts 
were made to 
ds through the 


Cross, the Allied Relief 


he British War Relief So- 
Finnish Relief Fund, the 
lical School Epidemiologi- 


to England, and _ the 


English refugees 


war, the number of 


this as Com 


country 
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been cut 


has 
quota of 65 to 16 


monwealth Fellows 


Fund 
from a normal 
Twelve of these are finishing a second 
year of work, having been appointed in 
1939, and are to recall by the 
British, Australian, or New Zealand Gov 
appointees, all in- 


subject 


ernment. Four new 


eligible for military service on medical 


grounds, came to the United States at the 
beginning of the present college year. 
The Child 


ported by the 


Guidance Council, 
Fund to 


children in England, has 


sup 
promote mental 


health work for 


been even more active than in peace 
time, British workers reporting that child 
guidance methods have proved their use- 
fulness among children evacuated trom 


The Council 


appropriation 


and other cities 


has shared in a_ special 


made by the British Government for 
mental health work during the war 

q , Teacher Opin , ’ Some 
Socta Significant Issues T} science 
teach of the United States compose a 


group which has received varying degrees 
f specialized training in the methods and 


1 


content of science. Presumably this trait 





g should ave fitted hem to tak 

ponsible position in studying and deal 
1g with many of the problems faced by 
society today. What are the opinions of 
these individuals so trained oncerning 
their resp nsibilities and upon som¢ 
issues of basic importance in their teach- 
ing and in contemporary life? A study 
recently made for the Sub-committee on 


Teacher Education 
mittee on science 


Burnett Teachers 





University, the author of th 


summary, sought the answer to 
questi¢ ns 


was developed and 


the ofhices of the 
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Research Division of the National Edu- 
cation Association to science teachers 
throughout the United States. There is 


assurance of the representa- 
To the extent 


that the responses are representative, the 


considerable 


tiveness of the responses 


following points may be made with 

regard to this important group of the 
teaching profession 

1. A large majority (generally over 

80 percent on specific problems) of 

the science teachers at all levels of 

school work, in all parts of the 

country, in communities of all sizes, 

and with various science and non- 

science backgrounds of major inter- 

est, conceive their major function to 


be that of facing the problems and 


interests of young people and so 
ciety, and in bringing their special 


ities to bear on these prob- 


ized abil 
blems and interests 
belief in 


teachers 


of this professed 
responsibility, 
of science are avoiding, for the most 


2. In spite 

such a the 
part, a number of important fields 
teaching which 
that 


in their represent 


problems young people must, 


or are extremely likely to, face 


3. The teachers of science are avoid 
ing these issues which they accept 
as of importance primarily because 


of fear of disapproval of parents, 


because of the immaturity of pupils, 


and because of a belief that they as 


teachers have insufficient knowledge 


of the areas to handle them ade 


quately 


4. Despite this fear of personal in 


competency, the opinions of the ma- 


jority of teachers on a number of 


basic importance in 


today are supported by the 


pest rentinc opinion 
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5. 


If 
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A remarkable homog: 
opinion upon these basic issues w, 
found among the teachers with 
ferent backgrounds of forma 

It is clear that it has 
little or no difference whet 


cation 


teachers have had their major » 
science, ph 


non-science, Or w 


in biological 
science, OF 
taken sociolog 


they have 


osophy, anthropology, or g 
Either such fields and cou 
paid little or no attention 
issues or their effect on the 
been 


emphasis 


of individuals has 
This lack of 
doubtedly 


which teachers disclose t . 


resulted in the 


areas of admitted importa 


teachers of science 


the 


charge their duty to American 


to young people as 


the 


rutu 


N 


+} 


they see tl 


teacher training programs 


1 
} 


€ should 


Re-organize the work in scic 
related fields away from th 
organization of subject-matt 
ganizations and contents of 
functional nature. 


Allow 


to study 


teachers greater oj 
young people of 
gain 
teaching in areas of import 


ages and to expe! 


such immature individuals 
Implement educational th« 
through practical demonstrat 
for student p 
test 


opportunities 


tion which will and 


the adequacies of such th 
as to indicate to student t 
the practicability of dealing w 
problems with which young 
will ch 


ind society must, or 


deal 
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f teachers in service are to 
responsibility they believe to 


1€S wa 

wrist own, more adequate channels of 
; education should be opened. 
has , nnels should provide scientific 


important problems facing 
ple and society today, and 
rdinate and disseminate the 
rtant contributions to signifi- 
development growing 
and research in 


ulum 
xperimentation 


States today 


in educa- 
ministration occupies a pivotal 
a new program begun last 
Harvard Graduate School of 
under the direction of A. D. 
he plan represents a balanced 
emphasis 
h. service, and instruction in 
The research 
program aims to analyze spe- 


Projects —Research 


lly complementary 
administration 


itional situations, regional and 
reas, in the light of current 
to ex- 

nsively the structural, financial, 
influencing 
and administration; and to 

ithin a democratic framework 


economic conditions; 


other factors 


patterns of public policy. The 
f the plan is to offer to 
putting 
s and programs which recog- 
substantial contributions of re- 
the total governmental situa- 
ell as the critical 
instructional em- 


ers assistance in into 


_ 


currently 
need. The 
the plan is to employ both the 
1 the service procedures in a 


be marked by an emphasis 


ship in the development of 
policy. All in all, the basic 
f the entire program is upon 
ul policy as contrasted to pro- 





cedural training. In this aim, broad ap- 
plication will be made wherever needed 
of those disciplines—public law, finance, 
and the like—which are ancillary to 
educational administration. The breadth 
of the program is assured by its close 
association with the Littauer Center of 
Public Administration, with freedom of 
access to the Littauer library and 
seminars. As the new program gets under 
way, projects of 
promise are being organized in both state 
and local school 
educational associations in the New Eng- 


research and service 


systems, as well as in 


land area, embracing such fields as state 
school support, prepara- 
tion, school district organization, school 
housing, and tort liability. 


occupational 


To give its students preparing for ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions in 
secondary schools first-hand experience in 
investigating problems of importance to 
them when they have gone out into the 
field, the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education has for a number of years been 
maintaining a cooperative research group 
in secondary-school problems, under the 
leadership of W. C. Seyfert. Each year 
this group is made up of students who 
have completed their regular course work 
in administration, plus a number of 
administrative officers 
schools in areas surrounding Cambridge 


from secondary 


These administrators come in at the in- 
vitation of the members 
soring the group. The project or projects 
undertak 2n are determined by the interests 
of the members of the group. An effort 


faculty spon- 


is made in any case to select one, or at 
most two, problems of real and imme 
diate concern in all of the schools rep- 
resented in the group. Plans for the 
chosen investigation are drawn up by the 


group. The student members undertake 
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involved. The 
entire group then meets to consider the 


the actual research work 
findings. In recent 
studied such 
problems as public opinion about schools, 
the habits of junior high 
school pupils, and the nature of the oc- 
plans with 
equipped on 


implications of the 


years these have 


groups 
movie-going 
vocational 


cupational and 





which young people are 


graduation from high school 


The School of Education, through its 
ction with a Paris clipping bureau 

idmi red by German refugees, has 
been ab to collect several thousand 
lipping from newspapers of all im- 
portant | 1 countries, dealing with 
if educational policy and their inter 
tural relations. The ppings cover the 
extremely interesting years from 1936 to 
1940 when the work of the Paris bureau 
was stopped by the invasion. The ma- 
terial is now systematically ordered, un 
ler the direction of Robert Ulich, and 
reveals an astonishing mass of informa- 
n the relationship between educa 


tion and the px litical and cultural move- 


of the European countries before 
t rrent wa It hoped that this 
collection of editorials, articles. and news 
reports will provide a basis for research 


on the relationship between education on 
the one hand and the political and 
other hand 

During the past year, 


the School of Education at Indiana Uni- 


published a study of interest 
1 teachers 


since it deals with the prob- 


of tenure. Teacher 


and school administrators 


in In- 
Smith 


Tenure 


diana and the Courts, by H. L 


1 R. Foster Scott, is an analysis and 
nmarization of a century of Indiana 
Ww ind of one hundred appeal cases 
vi pertain to the employment and 
tenure privileges and obligations of 
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teachers in the public schools of Ind 
Another legal study now under yw; 
a discussion of the legal factor V 
in those relations of parents and patr 
to the schools of Indiana which 
through the pupils’ activities 
in the school system 

In the field of school financ 
was completed early in 1940 
Holmstedt on the subject of State « 
of Public School Finance. This 
cussion of the bases, nature, and ; 
of state control of school finan 
various states and the allocation 


of finance in the school systems 


states 

Two investigations of achiev 
college students have been mad H 
Smith and M. T. Eaton. One " 
the achievement of a group of 
tudents at Indiana University in Eng 
usage, spelling, and vocabu 


second is an analysis of the 


a group of university sophom 
based on their college marks and 
sults of tests in English, reading 


achievement, and aptitude. Both 


studies reveal definite needs 
training of college students 
Smith and Eaton have also 


experimental study of standards f 


lection of candidates for teach 


ing institutions. While these 
are set up only tentatively, th 
suggestions to those who afe in 


in establishing standards of this 

The has 
a source of 
ographies. Work is being continued 
field and a supplement (Part V) 
Bibliography of School Butla 
Grounds, and Equipment will 
published, thus 


School of Education 


carefully compile 


bringing thi 


1937 


in the making 


ography up to January 1, 


supplements are 





‘ 
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hies in other areas of 


r of the Bureau of Co- 
arch is H. L. Smith 


i Research—During 1940-41 
Committee on Educational 
sponsoring investigations in 
ns of the university, as well 
surveys of student interest, 
attitudes involving high 
colleges throughout Minne- 
irly identification of poten- 
ind handicapped students is 
in three studies: (1) an 
of success in mathematics 
tute of Technology, (2) an 
f the tests given Medical 
ints, and (3) an exploration 


f scholastic achievement, 


4 
d personality characteristics 
in journalism. In two fe- 
goal is the formulation of 
uring instruments—a Social 
Test for the college level 
s of comprehensive examina 
irmacy 
investigations include a 
f 4000 former N. Y. A 
interview study of 200 gifted 
niors, a survey of the edu- 
vocational status of recent 
gh school graduates, and an 
out-of-school activities of 


thdrawing from Minnesota 


ring their freshman year 


nvestigations seek to provide 


ulistic basis for curriculum 
reveal changing professional 
1 opportunities, studies are 


f the problems, activities, 
f dental hygienists and of 
in Minnesota. In the Col- 
ition, outcomes of an inte- 
nd of traditional offerings 


in educational psychology, principles, and 
methodology are being evaluated. Ap- 
praisals of Vocational and Individual 
Orientation, two General College core 
areas, are nearing completion; Individual 
Orientation and Socio-Civic Orientation 
will be studied intensively this year to 
test the validity of a “functional-need 
approach to curriculum organization. Ex- 
ploratory studies are also being initiated 
in the College of Science, Literature, and 
Arts to find out how much general edu- 
cation typical liberal arts and pre 
professional students receive through 
present offerings, and what problems 
must be faced in evolving a general edu- 
cation program suited to the university's 
more able students. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Educational Research is T. R. McConnell 


Missouri Studie Two recent investi- 
gations at the University of Missouri are 
concerned with the N. Y. A. program, 
by W. R. Carter, and typewriting in 
the elementary school, by C. A. Phillips 

The first report represents a subjective 
study of the values which N. Y. A 
students think they have obtained from 
N. Y. A. work and of the values which 
project supervisors believe have resulted 
from the projects which they sponsored 
It is a questionnaire study, including re 
plies from 540 N. Y. A. workers and 
from 92 project supervisors connected 
with the N. Y. A. work projects at the 
University of Missouri for the school 
year of 1939-1940. Student N. Y. A 
workers expressed opinions with respect 
to the value of the financial assistance 
obtained through N. Y. A. work, the 
contributions made by N. Y. A. work to 
the education of the student, its contribu 
tions to the personal and social develop 


ment of the student, possible negative in 
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fluences of N. Y. A. work upon scholar- 
ship, general recreation or participation 
in extra curricular activities, and student 
criticisms of the N. Y. A. work program, 
with suggestions for its improvement. 
N. Y 
to express opinions as to the sincerity and 
conscientiousness of N. Y. A. workers, 
their attitudes toward N. Y. A. as- 
sistance, the values of N. Y. A. work in 
the personal or social development of the 
worker, and the values of N. Y. A. work 
to the university, to the state, or to the 
also were asked 


A. project supervisors were asked 


supervisor 
to offer suggestions for the improvement 
of the N. Y. A. work program. Project 
supervisors made a good case for the real 
worth of the work accomplished on the 
projects which they supervised. Both 
supervisors and students reported many 
values of N. Y. A. work experience be- 
sides the financial assistance involved 
The criticisms of the N. Y. A. work 
program and suggestions for its improve- 
ment made by both students and super- 
were generally positive and con- 
and it is believed that this study 


Supervisors 


visors 
structive 


reveals a number of ways in which the 


administration of the N. Y. A. work 
program might be improved 
The second research project, concerned 


with teaching children to use the type- 
writer in the Elementary Division of the 
Laboratory School, was initiated in the 
second grade, September, 1937. The ex- 
periment is now in its fourth year. This 


report includes some of the results of the 


first three years of the study. The objec- 


tives were stated at the outset as follows: 


1. To discover how early in their 
school career elementary pupils may 
learn to use the typewriter efficiently 
To determine as far as possible how 
much the use of the typewriter may 

directly to the ordinary 


ntribute 
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learning activities of the 
school: to spell, to read, and to us 
correct English. ( 
3. To discover how much value th 
use of the typewriter may have ip 
connection with the creative work 
of the pupils. 
4. To try to determine 
achievement for both quantity an Vol 


elementar 


Star lards 
quality of typewritten work for the 
various grade levels. (Adopted 
the beginning of the third year 
the study.) 


The same twenty-two pupils have px 
ticipated in the entire experiment. T 
were paired with a control group on the 
basis of C.A.. M.A., and E.A. A we 
trained graduate student supervised by th. 
director of the laboratory school ha 
been in charge of the experiment 
its beginning. The equipment includ 
suitable chairs, tables, and twelve portab 
typewriters 

The results in spelling for h yea 
have been markedly superior for 
experimental group. Pupils are 
astic about their creative writing 
ing short stories and poems, and creating 
various designs for school act 
comparison between the rate 
writing and written work on tl 
writer indicates that the pupils have be 
able to write at a mean rate of 
cent faster on the typewritet 
cursive writing. The range is fr 
to 120.0 letters per minute written 
the typewriter. At the close of 
year of the experiment, the pu; 
type mean efficiency of 85 
cent. The 65 t 7 
cent. In the course of the experi 
technique for measuring efficiency has 
been developed. To date, the experin 
indicates that the typewriter is a! 
cient tool when used in connection wit 
instructior 


with a 
range is from 


ment 


ett 


various features of 


elementary school 








